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the Turkish peasantry are described as having many 
excellent qualities, there was always a rabble of Kurds 
and land pirates who were ready, at the bidding of the 
sultan, to engage in the most bloody and shameful 
crusades against the Christians. That these acts have 
now been recognized and condemned by the highest reli- 
gious authority as crimes will clear the air for the 


world of Islam. 
& 


SOME of the most outspoken and bitter antagonists of 
Great Britain are the Irish in America; but, if war should 
break out between Germany and Great Britain, we doubt 
if many Irish recruits from America would join the in- 
vading column. If all Ireland were as hostile to England 
as some Irishmen are, the island would quickly, in case 
of war with Germany, become an outpost of the German 
army. But many of the first British commanders are, 
and for many years have been, Irishmen. For the most 
part the men of that unhappy island talk sedition and 


practise patriotism. 
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It has long been believed by many liberal Christians 
that, when Christianity came to its own in Oriental lands, 
it would not be established in any of the forms so familiar 
in Europe and America. Educated Japanese are the most 
clear-sighted critics in the world. They have no regard 
for the traditions of historic Christianity. Miracles are 
to them not new or surprising, and multiplicity of per- 
sons in the Godhead is so familiar that when they accept 
a new religion they will give little heed to these things, 
but go to the heart of the matter and ask what Chris- 
tianity has to give of strength, comfort, and instruction. 
Unitarianism has offered to Japanese thinkers an alterna- 
tive and has led them to see the possibility of becoming 
Christian, although not in the technical sense orthodox. 
Even missionaries are now beginning to see that to enter 
into cordial and useful relations with Oriental nations, 
they must admit the possibility of a Christianity clothed 


with new Oriental forms. 
ws 


In the Hibbert Journal there is an article by a Muslim 
contributor who, taking a hint from the title of President 
Jordan’s article, ‘The Religion of a Sensible American,” 
writes under the title, “Islam, the Religion of Common 
Sense.’”’ He brings to view some of the true and sublime 
conceptions which are articles of Muslim faith, and truly 
says that these agree with the dictates of common 
sense. ‘he unity of God, the daily prayer, the appeal 
to a common humanity, with many sanitary and ethical 
precepts, including a total prohibition of alcoholic bever- 
ages, are worthy of acceptance by the teachers of any 
religion. But the sensible Muslim also insists that 
polygamy is better than the customs which prevail in 
Christian countries, that slavery may be a benignant 
institution, and that the propagation of Islam by the 
power of the sword may still be justified. Recent events 
in Turkey show this latter clause in lurid light. 
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Dr. SAMUEL W. DIKE is an expert in the use of statistics 
gathered to show what is going on in the country at 
large in matters which affect the welfare of the family. 
Naturally he has been led to consider the effect of re- 
vivals. Incidentally he states that ten or twelve years 
after the Great Awakening in the eighteenth century, 
Jonathan Edwards complained that he had not received 
a single member into his church in four years. An 
elabc, > study of the membership of Congregational, 
Baptist, fethodist, and Episcopal churches before and 
after the Moody revival of 1877 shows that church 
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membership fell off as compared with the years before 
the revival, excepting in the case of the Episcopal 
churches, which had nothing to do with it. His con- 
clusion, therefore, is that the welfare of the churches is 
not advanced, on the whole, by the revival methods, and 
he sees grave reasons also to doubt whether the methods 
themselves are not often injurious to the persons who are 
most moved by revivals. 


Holmes the Medical Man. 


By a very large majority of the people who have read 
the essays and poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes he is 
regarded as a literary man, and not as a physician of 
high standing. A very common impression among 
those who know that he was a_professor of anatomy in 
Harvard University is that he was a man who did in 
his own profession nothing in particular, but who through 
his avocation as a man of letters became famous. At 
Sanders Theatre, the principal audience room of Har- 
vard University, his centennial anniversary as a member 
of the medical faculty has just been celebrated. The 
time was chosen because the anniversary which the 
world at large will celebrate falls in the month of August, 
in vacation time. The reports of the recent meeting 
in the daily papers were trivial, and would serve to 
deepen the impression made upon the mind of the gen- 
eral public that, after all, his pupils only regarded him 
as a literary man giving some time to professional work. 

The truth is that had Dr. Holmes never written a 
line for class suppers, Phi Beta Kappa dinners, or for 
publication in the Atlantic Monthly, he might to-day be 
remembered as one of the most eminent and successful 
medical men of the last century in America. His lect- 
ures and demonstrations in the Medical School were 
attended by crowds of students for the two reasons 
that he was first of all scientific, and then also so witty 
that his scientific lectures were made a means of recrea- 
tion to hard-working students. More than this, he was 
master of the science that he taught, and, still more than 
this, all the young mothers in the world owe to him a 
debt of gratitude which has never been sufficiently 
acknowledged. He investigated the cause and the 
means of prevention of puerperal fever of which before 
his time six mothers out of every thousand in civilized 
lands had died. ‘The distemper is now almost unknown, 
because, in spite of much opposition, with sagacity and 
courage, Dr. Holmes collected the evidence, pressed 
home the indictment upon all careless physicians and 
nurses, awakened the insurance companies to the magni- 
tude of the crime which ignorantly was being com- 
mitted, and finally, single-handed, converted the medical 
faculty of the world to his opinion and put a stigma, 
never to be effaced, upon every accoucheur, midwife, and 
nurse who forgets that in the chamber of the newly born 
child cleanliness is not only next to godliness, but is 
godliness. 

This one achievement ought to have put the name 
of Holmes beside those of Lister, Pasteur, and the other 
great scientific investigators who have made antiseptic 
measures the preventive means by which disease re- 
ceives its sentence of banishment from human life. 
This achievement is only a sample of the methods ad- 
vocated by Dr. Holmes in his instruction to medical 
students. He was one of the stalwart and eloquent 
exponents and advocates of the vix medicatrix nature, 
that healing power of nature which is the only effective 
agent in the maintenance of health and the cure of 
disease. The few medicines which he conceded to be 
of value he regarded as simply devices or antidotes by 
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which artificial obstacles were removed to give the 
healing powers of body and mind free course. Quinine, 
for instance, cures no disease, but it kills the germs which 
invade the body. He said that every noxious agent 
which would hurt a well man would also hurt a sick man, 
the only question was whether in the case of the sick 
man it might not offset some other danger that was even 
worse. His famous statement was that, if opium, wine, 
and a few specifics, which the medical art did not dis- 
cover, were excepted, he believed ‘that, if the whole 
materia medica as now used could be sunk to the bottom 
of the sea, it would be all the better for mankind—and 
all the worse for the fishes.’’ His medical essays are 
to-day most excellent reading, indeed good for the 
distress of the present time when so many fantastic 
notions or healing are abroad. He brought out, and 
made very evident by illustrations, the fact that if the 
human race is to go on living and increasing in number, 
the majority of all the men, women, and children who 
are victims of disease must under any form of treatment, 
civilized or barbarous, recover their health, or the 
human race would soon die out. Moreover, he showed 
that most diseases are self-limited in the time they are 
to run, and, whether medicine is given or not, proper 
sanitary conditions being provided, the large majority 
of sick people will get well. ‘The service he rendered 
was all the greater because he not only hit upon the 
truth in such cases, but he was able to present it in 
scientific way, agreeably to the dictates of common sense 
and without any appeal to superstition or to the mis- 
guided imaginations of the populace. By and by we 
shall speak of Dr. Holmes the literary man, but to-day 
we celebrate his services as an illustrious member of the 
learned cult of benefactors who are devoted to the art 
of healing. 


The Hunger of the Hour. 


Every season and every era has its specific hunger. 
It is a blessed era that finds out what it wants. It is 
still more blessed to be able to attain what we require 
than to long for what is out of reach. Can we imagine 
the new world that is surely to be constructed (not 
discovered) somewhere along in the middle of the 
twentieth century—the longed-for world of peace, of 
rest, and of international good will, in full operation; 
a period when huge navies will not be strolling around 
the oceans, and when even little Europe can get along 
without feeding several millions of men, withdrawn 
from production and installed as fighters. We are 
getting steadily to a time when we have got to make 
up our minds that the old age is done for, and the new 
age has got to be lived for, voted for, legislated for, 
and willed by the people. We, the people, are being edu- 
cated, rather slowly perhaps, to the decision that war 
and civic strife and commercial strife must all get out 
of the way. McKinley was right when he said that 
these things must go together, that the time had come 
when commercial fighting must give way to commercial 
co-operation. Internationalism is not any half-way 
affair when we back up our peace measures with 
brute force; but it means that we are all brothers in 
one huge family, and that this family is coming together 
again, with one God and one humanity. 

One hunger of the age is for that sort of comity and 
co-operation which has gone under the title of toleration. 
It is nothing else in the world but that good will to all 
men which was the initial announcement of Jesus, ‘‘the 
Christ.’ ‘The seed for this hunger was sown fifty years 
ago by Frederick Maurice, Dean Stanley, and Charles 
Kingsley, and in this country by Dr. Bushnell and 
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Theodore Parker. It was not slow to germinate. There 
were a few at first, and now there are thousands who feel 
that the ideals reached by Jesus did not pertain to 
another world, but to this world, and that the present 
stage of civilization is not to be tolerated as the finished- 
up work of God and man, only as incipient and pre- 
paratory. It has become intolerable to sustain a church 
organized in all its functioning for another world. Five 
hundred years ago the Church said to a wretched vic- 
tim of poverty, Cheer up: another world will level up 
matters. You will live in golden mansions, in golden 
streets, and you will be served by angels. We believe 
nothing of this sort now, and care for no such thing. 
We do not believe that the angels are any more obligated 
to feed us than we to wait on them. We know no better 
world than the present one, and its very goodness is that 
it is not perfect. The grandest idea that touches human 
life is that we can make for betterment. Heavenly 
socialism does not seem so charming as it did, and cold 
corners here and now are less endurable. The Church 
of the twentieth century clearly cannot win the folk 
with these dead hopes. If we cannot construct re- 
ligion for this life, we must get out of the way and let 
somebody else do it. The people are hungry enough, 
but they are not longing for golden streets and unearned 
increments of angel’s food. 

Another hunger of the age*is peace between all the 
peoples and universal good will. Christianity counts 
on nothing else, and it never did believe in anything less 
universal. It does not belong nor is it measured by 
patriotism. A man who loves his neighbor like him- 
self has got to love a Chinaman and a negro, and he has 
got to love him in a practical way and a helpful way. 
Early Christianity was international. The very first 
fight that it won was that which made it world wide. 
It broke loose from Judaism. It refused to be bound 
to any people. The count of nations represented at 
the early gatherings included peoples and nations 
scattered over Europe, Asia, and Africa. It was a 
passionate dream, which they half believed had become 
real, that the love of God would enable them to talk in 
each other’s languages. The Acts of the Apostles is the 
tale of the struggle between the narrowness of some and 
the breadth of others. Paul succeeded in making 
Christianity a world religion. We cannot afford to 
preach anything less wide or less generous; and this 
cannot be done in the pulpit alone, it must be done in 
our school-houses and in our chambers of commerce and 
in our legislative halls. Generosity and good will 
and universal manhood are coming out ahead in spite 
of the devil of selfishness. 

Commerce has brought us to a new test. Are we to 
establish universal good will, or shall we make exceptions ? 
During the nineteenth century, England was brought to 
that test, and she was compelled by the march of truth 
to emancipate the Catholic and the Jew, and now she 
is emancipating the Celestial. Every nation on the 
globe is a part of the human family. 

Equally strong is the growing passion for a rest, the 
hunger for a simpler life. The tide is turned from the 
tragedy and comedy of city mansions and city slums to 
the quietude of the country home. The man with the 
hoe, to-day, has also chemistry, botany, entomology, 
ornithology, and all the rest of the sciences of the age, 
the thought, and the uplift, as a part of his life. The 
great inventions no longer subserve merely the trader, 
but they bind together the farm-houses, and make life 
among the trees rich with thought and sentiment. Ten 
acres are said to be enough; and well they may be, for 
one acre alone holds a thousand scientific and social 
problems. 
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The world will always be hungry, hungry forgsome- 
thing better, wiser, and something more divine. It is 
a grand thing that we can never be satisfied. That our 
needs change and our desires change with them in this 
is the propulsion to progress. The nineteenth century 
came in with an intense longing for liberty, but, when 
liberty was obtained, no one was satisfied. A longing 
cry arose for law and order. The gnawing passion 
for peace and for an escape from the reign of greed will 
just as surely find its achievement, and yet there are 
greater things ahead. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Vivisection in the Pulpit. 

One cannot have an experience and an explanation 
of that experience both at the same time. One cannot 
pray very effectively by delivering a treatise on prayer. 
One cannot dissect life and experience it at the same mo- 
ment. Vivisection of the soul is the suspension, not the in- 
spiration of life. When one goes to church and is com- 
pelled to fasten his attention more upon the processes 
of thought than upon the thought itself, he is quite 
likely to feel that the pulpit has mistaken its function. 
Some sermons are like those clocks which have all their 
works exposed. In looking to see the wheels go around 
one forgets to mark the time of day. 

What is it that makes a sermon a sermon, and not an es- 
say nor a lecture nor a painful intellectual gymnastic nor 
a tirade? The only way one can presume to answer 
that question is to appeal to those pulpit deliveries which 
the world generally agrees are real sermons. Or one 
may recall his own experience of sermons and give an 
answer for which he alone is responsible. With such 
evidence a sermon appears to be a thing of life. It is 
more significant for the life that finds expression through 
it than for any particular thoughts it may contain. It 
is a union of body and soul. It is personality, not 
simply revealing itself, but affording an avenue for the 
expression of life. Its purpose is not educational, but 
inspirational. In a lecture or a treatise the language 
is selected for the purpose of conveying thoughts and 
those thoughts justifying the discourse; but in a sermon 
the thoughts are selected for the purpose of creating im- 
pulses and those impulses justify the discourse. In a 
sermon the thoughts are incidental, while in an essay or 
lecture the thoughts are primary and fundamental. In 
a treatise exactness of expression is necessary, but in a 
sermon the quickening of the imagination and the thrill- 
ing of the ethical motive are the ends in view. And 
yet this is not the whole story. After all the distinctions 
we can make there is a subtle something which makes a 
sermon a sermon, and it eludes our nicest definitions. 
How many times have we listened to and delivered sermons 
which would pass muster in every way except that they 
are not real sermons! ‘The plan, the illustrations, the 
words selected, the quotations,—everything all right to 
make them ideal, except that they bore the same re- 
lation to what was attempted that wax flowers bear to 
living blossoms. 

Perhaps the secret of this failure may be in part re- 
vealed if we allow that a genuine sermon is not the 
creation of the preacher alone, but of the preacher plus 
the congregation. The preacher may have done his 
best, but, if nothing comes to him from the people soon 
after he begins to speak, his task is a difficult one. The 
whole matter is an affair of life. Life must meet life. 
Sincerity and sympathy in the pews contributes nearly 
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as much towards good preaching as ability and earn- 
estness in the pulpit. The two are inseparable, if the 
best results are to be secured. The dangers of an 
analytical treatment of the subject or text are no greater 
than the dangers of an analytical treatment of the minister 
by the congregation. If it meansa suspension of spiritual 
life for a minister to dissect sacred themes and to run 
his intellectual scalpel into the organs of worship, it is 
equally fatal when a congregation seems to a preacher 
like a class of medical students attending a clinic, 
himself the victim. 

A classmate of mine once visited a certain city and 
heard on the same Sunday two of the most noted preach- 
ers in the American pulpit. Upon his return he de- 
clared that one of the great preachers seemed like a 
fountain and the other like a hydrant. Both were 
great in their way, but the one worked under natural 
and the other under artificial pressure. 

The latter taught the people who had come for that 
purpose, to examine the functions of religion. He 
dissected the vital organs of society and laid bare the 
veins and arteries of the body politic and ecclesiastic. 
The congregation dispersed with knowing comments, 
as if they could no longer be tricked by medieval dog- 
mas and vain illusions. 

The other preacher transmitted floods of light and 
life, and the people went away revitalized and chastened 
and equipped for service. But there was no doubt 
whatever in either case that each congregation had in 
part determined the kind of sermon that was given. 

That the real sermon, free from analytical refinements 
on the one hand and trivial platitudes on the other, 
glowing with the warmth and pungent with the passion 
of prophetic power, is appreciated to-day as much as 
ever, there is no doubt. One sometimes wonders if the 
real sermon as a type of expression different from all 
others, gets the attention it ought to get in our schools 
and among many preachers. A minister may be a 
good organizer, a fine “‘mixer,’’ an excellent settlement 
worker, an interesting lecturer or teacher; but, if he has 
not caught the secret of the real sermon and cannot com- 
mand the power to reveal it, he still misses his greatest 
opportunity. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


Tue feature of the opening of the National Peace Con- 
gress at Chicago, on May 3, was the reading of a letter 
from President Taft, in which the chief executive pledges 
his administration to the task of maintaining peace, not 
only between the United States and other nations, but 
among nations in general, whenever possible. ‘The 
policy of the United States,’ wrote the President in the 
communication which was read by Secretary Ballinger, 
“in avoiding war under all circumstances, except those 
plainly inconsistent with honor or its highest welfare, 
has been made so clear to the world as hardly to need 
statement at my hands. I can only say that, so far as 
my legitimate influence extends while at the head of 
this government, it will always be exerted to the full in 
favor of peace, not only as between this country and 
other countries, but as between sister nations.”’ 
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EXTRAORDINARY importance was attached by the 
Department of Justice, and the great common carriers 
as well, to the decision handed down by the United 
States Supreme Court last Monday, in which the validity 
of the ‘‘commodities clause’’ of the railroad rate law is 
upheld with certain restrictions which practically nul- 
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lify its operations. The clause in contest, which has been 
vigorously fought by the railroads, prohibits common 
carriers from transporting, in interstate commerce, any 
commodity owned or produced by them, except lumber. 
The court, in reversing the decision of the United States 
Circuit Court at Philadelphia in 1908, which was in favor 
of the so-called coal roads, ruled that Congress has 
the power to impose the restriction complained of by 
the railroads. At the same time, however, the tribunal 
greatly restricts the scope of the law by deciding that 
ownership of a controlling share of the stock of a pro- 
ducing corporation by a railroad shall not constitute 
ownership that will prohibit transportation of the product 
of the corporation by the railroad. The main contention 
of the coal roads is thus sustained, while the law is held 
to be valid. 
a 


THE extraordinary personality of Abdul Hamid II. 
passed into history on April 28, two days after his dep- 
osition from the throne of the caliphs, when he was 
sent to Salonica as a prisoner, to be guarded closely by 
the Committee of Union and Progress. The manner of 
his going, and the events that immediately followed his 
departure from the city of the Eastern Cesars, furnished 
a fitting setting for the last chapter of his life of mystery 
and evil. Hardly had the train that bore the fallen 
Commander of the Faithful into exile drawn out of the 
Stamboul station when Nadir Pasha, his favorite eunuch, 


who was credited with being one of his most effective 


instruments in the commission of crimes of state, was 
hanged at Galata bridge by order of the masters of the 
capital. The summary execution of Nadir was but the 
prologue for the drama of punishment or vengeance, 
which is furnishing fresh scenes daily for the multitude 
of Constantinople. All the executions are public, doubt- 
less with a view to their moral effect upon the remaining 


malcontents. 
wt 


Tue dethronement of the man whom the Young Turks 
regarded as the chief factor in the counter-revolution 
did not appear to have removed a single difficulty from 
the path of the organization which has taken unto itself 
the sole title to the work of reform in the empire. The 
uncertainty of the situation was indicated plainly last 
Monday, when it was announced that because of popu- 
lar opposition the cabinet headed by Tevfik Pasha, 
which had been formed on April 30, had been obliged to 
give up office. Tevfik Pasha, it will be remembered, is 
the former minister of foreign affairs under the Hamidian 
régime whom the mutineers of the First Corps made 
grand vizier on April 13, when they deposed the Hilmi 
cabinet and gave the signal for the excesses that have 
shocked the world. It was believed at the beginning 
of the week that Tevfik would be succeeded by his prede- 
cessor, Hilmi Pasha,—the same Hilmi whose activities 
as inspector-general in Macedonia made the international 
scheme of reforms a farce. 


Or Mehemmed Reshad Effendi, who succeeded his 
brother on the throne under the designation of Mehmed 
V., little need be said. The new caliph has been a 
prisoner in a palace for the past thirty-five years, and his 
jailors have spared no effort to unfit him, mentally and 
morally, for a station in which a strange destiny has placed 
him. He began his reign as a puppet of those who had 
elevated him to the imperial honor. He made his bow 
to the world with a paraphrase of the high-sounding as- 
surances of liberty and equal rights that delighted a 
sympathetic and credulous Christendom last July. 
His greeting evoked a responsive cry of “ Asshassin 
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hourriet’’—‘‘Long live liberty!””—in European Turkey. 
It remains to be seen what sort of cry will arise from the 
throats of his subjects in Asiatic Turkey when the first 
moments of bewilderment are over and the faithful 
realize that their sheik has been deposed by a handful 
of Westernized soldiers to whom the Koran and its teach- 
ings are a legend. 
ad 


THE moneyed classes in England greeted Chancellor 
Lloyd-George’s project to meet the year’s deficit of 
almost $80,000,000 with bitter denunciation when it 
was placed before the public on April 29. The chancel- 
lor of the exchequer proposes to supply the deficiency 
in the national finances, arising out of the old-age pension 
system and the increased scale of naval construction, 
by imposts that will weigh almost exclusively upon the 
wealthy. It is planned to increase the income taxes, the 
duties on death estates and legacies, to impose a tax of 
20 per cent. on future increases in land values by public 
enterprise, a tax on motors and on sales of property. 
The stratum of the community affected by Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s scheme of taxation is protesting vigorously 
against what it characterizes as class legislation; but there 
appears to be small probability that the opposition will 
deter the government from carrying it through unless, 
indeed, the House of Lords should risk a fresh conflict 
with the Commons that would furnish the government 
with a new argument for the curtailment of the power 
of the upper chamber. 

os 


A NEw attempt to bring about an understanding be- 
tween Germany and France is a feature of current 
Franco-German relations. The chief mover in the 
campaign of peace is Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, 
the man whose name is prominently associated with the 
world-wide campaign for the promotion of peace among 
the nations. The distinguished Frenchman, whose visit 
to Berlin last week was widely recognized as an im- 
portant event, was received by all classes of German 
society, official and private, with a degree of cordiality 
which gave some color to the expectation that he would 
be able to establish the basis for negotiations that would 
eliminate some of the worst points of friction between 
the two neighboring nations. Recent events in Germany, 
such as the removal from the chamber of the Reichstag 
of a historical painting which was exceedingly offensive 
to French susceptibilities, would point to the conclusion 
that public opinion in the conquering nation is disposed 
to soften some of the bitterness of the chagrin that France 
has nourished since the defeats of 1870. 


Brevities. 


In one of his medical lectures Dr. O. W. Holmes 
congratulates the public that the functions of the physi- 
cian and the minister of religion have at last been sepa- 
rated. 


People who live in the land of sunshine, where flowers 
of many kinds grow like weeds, cannot appreciate the 
delight of a New Englander when he finds the first 
blossoms of the trailing arbutus. 


A Hebrew commission has reported that Cyrenaica, 
a country in the north of Africa, historically interesting 
to the Jews, has not water enough to make it desirable 
for the establishment there of a Hebrew commonwealth. 


Hyperspace was, but a few years since, the occasion of 
cynical smiles and sarcastic remarks concerning over- 
refinement of thought. But now the subject has a great 
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literature, and we hear less about pseudo-mathematics; 
so says a writer in the Hibbert Journal. 


In the Friend’s Intelligencer the question is asked, 
“Ts singing in our First Day schools unfriendly?” 
One of the world’s people has to think a moment before 
the real meaning of this question comes to him. ‘Trans- 
lated, the word “‘unfriendly’’ would become “ unquaker- 
ish 


Letters to the Editor, 


Is it Prejudice or Opinion? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: 

Having recently observed some defence of prejudice 
as an excellent quality per se, I begin to wonder if I have 
been strangely obtuse in regarding it as an unworthy 
attribute of character. Personally, I never felt proud of 
it. When I realized it, in the matter of broadening away 
from some early theological teachings, I thought it was 
narrow and illiberal, and should be cast aside. I fancied 
it had been responsible for much friction, discomfort, 
and discouragement, to say nothing of harder and 
harsher conditions. 

But I never thought of applying the word to wisdom 
and virtue and the higher graces. And it seems to me 
now that our own household of faith has suffered some- 
what from applied prejudice in the past, and still feels 
the sting of it sufficiently, to speak out occasionally. 
For my own satisfaction I would like a keener analysis 
of it, from wiser minds, because it seems now to be seri- 
ously confronting our women preachers in the matter of 
pulpit hearings. If our dictionary definitions are in- 
correct, which give it as prejudgment from ignorance 
of facts or judgment without grounds, is it definable 
in the last analysis? I notice that most people are not 
especially pleased when their pet theories, opinions, 
tastes, etc., are called prejudices. When I was in the 
West, meeting there a leading minister from the East, I 
asked him if the prejudice against women in Kastern 
pulpits was not growing less. He said, ‘‘No.” It was 
extremely difficult for a woman to secure a New England 
pulpit but, he added, ‘‘I do not call it prejudice.” ‘‘What 
is it, then,’ I asked; and he replied, ‘‘Only an opinion.” 
I tried, then, to see if the distinction was with or without 
a difference, and these questions arise in my mind. Has 
such opinion any basis? Can this invisible hindrance 
be compared with so-called evil, understood as unde- 
veloped good? Or darkness which is merely absence 
of light, or mistake as opposed to clear seeing ? 

If prejudice proves of the nature of these, it evidently 
has no inherent power of its own. Isit, then, a vast 
bulk, an ancient hulk, lying across the pathway of upward 
striving human souls? We cannot surmount it by direct 
efforts. We shall discourage and lose ourselves in trying 
to go around it, and exhaust ourselves with every blow 
we strike at it. What then? Can we not go straight 
through it as though nothing were there? Unreal, im- 
palpable, elusive, without basis, it has only the triumphant 
power which mortals, through fear or failure or timid 
faltering, give unto it. If you try to deal with it asa 
“‘foeman worthy of your steel,” it eludes and sometimes 
seems on a par with the ancient couplet ,— 

**T do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell.” 
you may explain, argue, analyze, and make no impres- 
sion; and yet your way in a certain direction is barred 
as surely as though an iron gate came down across it. 
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But whatever difficulties still confront the woman 
candidate in the way of being heard, as such, this experi- 
ence comforts me, as no doubt it does others. When I 
recall my pleasant pastorates, and the warm friendships, 
therein formed, the earnest, attentive listeners in my 
Sunday congregations, the words of appreciation dear to 
every speaker, the cordial sincerity and expressed 
gratitude for helpful ministrations, I nowhere detect a 
sign of prejudice or a doubt of the propriety of my posi- 
tion. I never felt it in the slightest degree in any church 
atmosphere, therefore do I wish to absolve the majority 
of our rank and file, and to challenge any others, if such 
there be, to speak now and tell why women should not 
be heard as pulpit candidates, even as men? ‘The Uni- 
tarian faith and name are dear to me, and in all sincerity 
I desire to see them, as a whole, become immune from this 
intangible paradox, this nothing, yet something, which 
hurts and hinders sensitive souls, which may be applied 
to the second or third person, but is not acceptable to 
the first. 

Can anything abolish prejudice save actual experience, 
giving on adequate knowledge of facts? 

E. M. H. Apgorr. 


[May 6 1909 


A Question, 
To the Editor of the Christian Register: 

I have received and acted upon the annual appeal for 
funds sent out by the officers of the American Unitarian 
Association, but there is one part of that appeal which 
I cannot understand. Maybe you can help me. I can- 
not remember the exact words, but this is the substance. 
The Association assures the churches that every dollar of 
their donations will be used for the field work, as the 
interest on invested funds pays the salaries of officials 
and the cost of administration. This is a cheering and 
a comforting assurance, but what is its special signifi- 
cance? Am I to understand that the American Unitarian 
Association has two treasuries, one for missionary work 
and one for administration purposes, and that the good 
people who have enlarged the number of our invested 
securities have attached to their benefactions certain 
legal restrictions which limit their use? A few members 
of the Association have had the notion that possibly 
its administrative affairs have not been conducted with 
that rigid economy with which the members of the Board 
would arrange their secular affairs. Are we to under- 
stand that the money used for salaries, etc., is taken out 
of a special fund which can be used for no other pur- 
pose? Let me suppose a case. If every church within 
the limits of the fellowship should, for one year, with- 
hold its contributions for the American Unitarian 
Association, could the interest of the invested funds be 
used for missionary purposes, or would all work stop 
except the drawing of salaries? 

Sometimes one illustration is worth a hundred argu- 
ments. You will remember how our great American 
humorist praised Henry Ward Beecher for his skill and 
success as an agriculturist. He said: ‘‘Mr. Beecher 
has been eminently successful. He buys a pig in the 
spring for nine dollars and sells him in the fall for eleven 
dollars,—a clear profit of two dollars. If he sells a 
thousand pigs, he makes two thousand dollars. He feeds 
each pig forty dollars worth of corn, but he doesn’t count 
that. He is not dealing in corn. His specialty is pigs.” 
Many an amateur farmer has had the same kind of 
“‘success,”’ but very few of them, I imagine, keep sepa- 
rate ‘‘pig’’ and ‘‘corn”’ accounts in their serious business 
ledgers. JOHN SNYDER. 

NANTUCKET, Mass. 
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BY WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN. 


I paused one evening on the street alone 
Before a great cathedral, while the light 
From stained glass windows poured its mellow beams 
Upon the night. I heard the organ swell, 
And then an anthem, soletnn, sweet, and clear, 
Poured out its music on the silent air 
And flooded all my soul. The past uprose 
Before me in a thousand memories! 
I saw the church which oped the skies for me, 
And nursed my boyhood in that faith serene 
That brings the saddened earth so near to heaven. 
Then came proud reason, like a mantling cloud,. 
To dim the beacons o’er Time’s chartless sea, 
And drape its peaceful skies in sullen gloom; 
To kill the flower of life with arid breath, 
As comes the blast from some volcanic power 
To scorch the smiling beauty of the plain. 


And so I come like some lost, wandering lamb 
And stray into the fold again and see 

That glorious face look down on me with all 
Its ancient light and charity divine. 

Again I hear the voice of Galilee 
And feel the glory of its deathless light. 

Again the choir pours out its anthems clear 
Athrill with heaven’s sweetest melody. 

The old, old hymns, how e’er I stray, live on, 
Like stars that hold their quiet depths for aye; 

The light, the words, the music never dies,— 
Where’er I wander they are part of me, 

And, though the letter of my faith has changed, 
Deep in my soul I know the spirit’s true. 


From Algeria. 


BY MARGARET ANDREWS ALLEN. 


Robert Hichens did a good thing for us of the Western 
world, when he introduced us to the oasis of Biskra and 
to the desert, the Garden of Allah. Here in this land of 
dreamy life, Domini and Batouch and Larbi with his 
flute live again. Indeed I heard Larbi yesterday after- 
noon, when I was wandering among the palms of ‘“‘Count 
Antioni’s’’ garden, now Villa Benevent. I saw the 
“purple china dog’’ meditating on his rug in the salon. 
Low be it spoken, and with due deference to Hichens’ 
eye for color, the dog is.blue. The story seems to be 
well known here, and a tall, white-robed Arab poses as 
cousin of Batouch, too young to be a guide in those 
days, but now in full dignity of office. 

I sit in a flowery garden by the roadside, watching the 
pageant of the street. Every moment has all the ele- 
ments of a story. Here goes a company of Arabs in 
snowy burnous, here and there a flash of gold or silver, 
there lively donkey riders, chattering to each other, carry- 
ing panniers of fruit and vegetables to market. Gen- 
erally an attenuated baby is tucked in among the goods 
and a shrouded woman mounted behind. All this comes 
to me as I sit enveloped in the fragrances of many flowers 
in this sweet little garden or park by the roadside, free 
to all but Arabs. I am simply following Emerson’s 
maxim, that all things come to him who waits. I 
remember in the long ago a morning spent thus in the 
woods of Worcester, and the intimacy with the little 
woodland creatures which it brought to me. Now I 
find it works equally in Africa. 

Yesterday I sat in the ‘“‘Garden of the Gazelles’’ near 
the road that leads to Timbuctoo. Here the procession 
was quite different. Long trains of laden camels were 
continually passing on their way to or from the desert. 
They were mostly stolid and indifferent to the world, 
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bearing their burdens as a necessity, but now and then 
one raised his voice in protest, snarling and showing his 
yellow teeth. After them came troops of Bedouins, gay 
in scarlet and yellow, with golden chains, anklets, and 
bracelets, with flashing black eyes and often with the 
step of a rhythmic dance. ‘The weird spirit of the desert 
is upon them. One can believe that they are in close 
communion with the spirits of the air. In company 
with these in gay toggery, come the tattered Arabs, 
Tramping along 
with these, are their half-starved donkeys, and sheep 
whose wool we are sure, merely hides their bones. The 
women and even the tiny girls are carrying aged babies 
on thin backs, for how could youth lie in that face that 
seems to have known the hardship of ages. As they pass, 
their words are like a monotonous chant, ‘Madame, 
Madame, sou, sou.” But one must turn a deaf ear, or 
the whole horde will be down upon you, and sou after 
sou will not suffice. One feels almost wicked in not 
giving to them in their poverty, their starvation; but we 
are assured on authority that most of the beggars are 
professional, and that all who care to apply are fed twice 
a day at the office of the mayor,—bread for all, and soup 
and milk for mothers with young babies. I have often 
seen them from my seat under the trees in my flowery 
garden, for the mayor’s office is only across the way. One 
can hardly imagine a more pitiful sight as they crouch in 
the street by hundreds, waiting the signal for the daily 
dole. Of course time means nothing but hunger to them. 

Last week we made an excursion to Lidi-Okba, the 
religious centre of this district. One road lay across the 
stony desert, by the negro villages of sun-dried bricks 
(without straw) and Bedouin tents with their attendant 
camels, goats, and donkeys, and the guardian fierce 
dog. 

Here and there along the road we passed the tra- 
ditional Arab rider in gold-and-red turban and snow- 
white burnous, moving in perfect harmony with his 
beautiful horse. We forded the Cued Biskra, a shallow, 
stony river, whose shores were white with the salt of the 
water. Now and then a strip of desert brought us clouds 
of sand, or we were followed by whirling columns, danc- 
ing over the desert like spirits. 

At Lidi Okla it was not,only the day of the “Grande 
Priére,’’ but also the market day. Even the Arab com- 
bines utility with worship. The ‘Grande Priére’’ we 
witnessed from the square in front of the mosque (the 
oldest one in Africa), for unhallowed feet could not enter 
until the prayer was over. We saw through the dim 
aisles among the white columns (for the front was quite 
open to the square) hundreds of Arabs bending their heads 
toward Mecca in unison, and bowing to the ground. 
Soon it was over, and with canvas slippers over our un- 
holy feet we were allowed to go inside the mosque: 
Since the slippers were merely soles and toe pieces, we 
continually stepped out of them. A keen-eyed little 
Arab boy was ready at our heels, however, and the shoes 
were instantly replaced. This he did with never-ending 
patience and a sweet smile at our awkwardness, having 
the sustaining hope of a sou at the end. 

The mosque is now but a skeleton of its former glory. 
They tell us it is in process of renovation. Many bare 
white wooden columns support the roof. It was lighted 
by hundreds of lanterns swinging from these supports 
in the days gone by. Every here and there an Arab 
crouched on a rough straw mat, muttering over the 
Koran from a printed sheet. There was a dignity even 
in its decay, and we could feel the sacredness of the place. 
Indeed, our guide, whom we had brought with us from 
Biskra, explained to us that he could not enter unless he 
took a complete bath and changed all his clothes. 
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From the solemnity of the mosque we walked across 
the square to the bustle of the market, where, secure in the 
blessing of the prophet, they turn to every-day affairs. 

Tents and booths were scattered everywhere, and all 
the trade of a country fair buzzed around us. Meat, 
vegetables, fruits, clothing, and iron ware were for sale 
in a chaotic mixture of goats, camels, and donkeys. 
Squatting Arabs in low tents were forging daggers, 
which they sold to us in gay ornamented sheaths of gazelle 
skin. The Oriental indolence was exemplified by one 
keeper of a booth, who, reclining on a couch behind his 
counter, reading, merely smiled as we asked the price of 
a necklace, making not the slightest movement to rise 
and barter with us. 

Our guide then took us to the much more pretentious 
ware room of a bustling, gigantic Moor. He walked up 
and down constantly, shouting in a voice of thunder, 
“Good business, good business,’’ and forcing his wares 
upon us. When we offered half of what he asked, he 
put on a sad expression, telling us that he should have 
to close his shop at such prices. Then the next mo- 
ment he thrust the purchase into our hands wrapped in a 
white paper which he had kept in readiness all the time, 
shouting, “Good business, half price, all right.”” We 
had no doubt that he was making a fair profit. Then he 
waved us to the door, saying, “Good-bye: Home, sweet 
home,’ and we left him to chuckle over his success in 
cheating us. 

But the day was drawing to a close. Our carriage 
awaited us by the mosque, guarded by the police and a 
hideous Arab who said he had cared for our wraps, both 
ready for a fee. 

We drove home over the gray, stony desert, with the 
pink mountains reflecting the sunset glow, sure of a re- 
freshing dinner of gazelle steak at our good Hotel 
Sahara, and as sweet a sleep as we could get, under 
our nets, lulled by the song of the African mosquito. 


Minotaurus Inest. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


Each brutal thought has issue,—hybrid shame 
Whose roar no cunning labyrinth can still 

However wrought. The cleansing hand must claim 
The hero’s sword, and not the builder’s skill. 


The Servant in the House. 


BY JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


* At a time when there is so much talk about the sad 
decline of the drama, of a theatre which gives its patrons 
nothing more valuable than cheap farce-comedies and 
second-rate comic operas, the appearance of Mr. Charles 
Rann Kennedy’s ‘‘Servant in the House” has very 
special significance. For, whatever else can be said of 
it, here, certainly, is a serious play. Indeed, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, or at least his agent, calls this series of plays 
he is writing ‘‘sermon plays.’’ And a sermon ‘‘The 
Servant in the House” is,—some of us would call it a 
better, at least a more effective, sermon (because ‘‘things 
seen are mightier than things” only half ‘‘heard” from 
pulpits) than many preached by the ministers. To 
slightly alter George Herbert, a play may hit him who 
a sermon flies, or, rather, the man who has fled from a 
sermon in a church, but who beholds such a drama as 
this, may catch some gleam of the truth that the formal 
and conventional Christianity he supposed he accepted 
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has something the matter with it, or even that its 
‘‘sure foundation” is about as secure in his life as that 
of the church in this play. 

It is readily admitted that the drama itself is not a 
perfectly good one. In some instances the dramatic 
and the moral elements are not successfully fused. 
Sometimes the author’s feelings run away with him. 
There are far too many strong ejaculations, unnecessary 
introductions of the name of Deity, and occasionally, 
as rendered on the stage, a slight tendency to tear a 
passion to tatters which is neither dignified nor instruc- 
tive. But in one sense this does not matter so much. 
The play is instinct with life and feeling, and presents 
avery important idea. If you have any power of thought 
at all, it holds you in its grip and will not let you go till 
you see where you and the Church and the Christianity 
you say you believe really stand to-day. Certainly, 
anything that does this deserves serious considera- 
tion. 

There are two or three different groups of persons in 
the drama upon whom the presence of ‘‘the servant 
in the house,’’ with his attempt to make the spirit of 
the Christ prevail, operates in, of course, very different 
ways. There is first the vicar. He is already upon 
the verge of breaking with all the conventionality and 
formalism that surround him. But he is held back, 
as many a brave man is held back, by what will inevi- 
tably follow giving up his position in the church; 7.e., 
the necessity of resigning ecclesiastical ‘‘honors, troops 
of friends.’’ And, most of all, there is his wife, who 
adores him, and who is sure that with his scholarship 
and his great oratorical gifts he will soon be in the very 
highest place, like her own brother, the Rev. James 
Ponsonby Makeshyfte, the most Reverend, the Lord 
Bishop of Lancashire. Now, says Goethe, ‘“‘woman 
loves order, freedom, man.’”’ Consequently, women 
love a respectable old church, its offices and its priests, 
and do not understand how anything that has so long 
existed can be seriously wrong. Martha is not a bad 
woman, only she would guard her husband as a tigress 
her cub. Her schemes for his advancement are not at 
all for herself, any more than Lady Macbeth would 
have killed Duncan to make herself queen. And, when 
the light comes, Martha’s soul, though not exactly open 
for it,—though she slightly resents Manson’s authority, 
and protests against his insolence,—women so love the 
respectable, time-honored relations of life,—will admit 
that light and allow it to work upon her really beautiful 
nature. 

But the man, the vicar, must have freedom and honest 
conditions for his mind and spirit. Not even love, 
the sacred love of husband and wife, can hold him back 
when he is awakened. It is, in a sense, the story of 
Robert Elsmere and Catherine,—‘‘I could not love thee, 
dear, so much, loved I not honor more.’’ Even love 
cannot take up the whole room in a man’s life. It is 
Robert Browning’s ‘‘Parting at Morning,’’— 


‘“The sun looked over the mountain’s rim. 
And straight was a path of gold for him, 
And the need of a world of men for me.” 


When that morning comes, with its brightness of a new 
truth, even love’s chain must sometimes be broken. 
If the woman is not strong enough to follow, yet the 
man hears that imperious call, and he must go, or his 
soul will die within him. And so the vicar is ready 
for the message of the servant in the house, and he 
can clasp Manson’s hand, and at last go where the Christ- 
spirit leads. His wife—for she has a beautiful soul, too— 
will follow—only give her time! 

But the bad old bishop! Well, some of us feel as if 
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the Church of England were hit rather hard. No wonder 
that Mr. Kennedy, as the playbills tell us, has definitely 
decided to take up his abode in America! It is, of course, 
a pity that this bishop must do duty on the stage as a 
comic character, and that there must be some poor 
farce-play with his ear-trumpet, etc. But surely the 
allegory is plain enough. He can neither see nor hear. 
His heart is clogged with worldliness and the deceitful- 
ness of riches. If he ever gets into heaven, he must 
fare as does the bishop in Bernard Shaw’s remarkable 
little story, who discovers to his horror that there is 
only one broad entrance, that he must enter at the same 
gate with the washerwoman, and that, on the whole, 
she is quite as good a denizen of that city as he. Thus, 
Mr. Kennedy’s bishop is disgusted at finding that he 
has been sitting down to breakfast with a low, common 
workman and a butler, where he had supposed he was 
at meat with the vicar and another bishop. He greed- 
ily accepts the ironical plan of Manson to grab all he 
can get, and only have his name appear without act- 
ually contributing to the object in question. He has 
not a ray of spiritual vision. ‘‘Open his eyes that he 
may see,’”’ must be spoken for him as by the ancient 
prophet to the young man in Dothan, who straightway 
beheld that the mountain was full of horses and chariots 
of fire. But, till that time has come, as Manson says, 
the first thing to bring order out of the chaos of that 
house is to rid it of the abomination of desolation em- 
bodied in that high ecclesiastic. One cannot help re- 
membering that Jesus drove the money-changers out of 
the temple. Manson drives out the bishop by his sting- 
ing words. Of course he is wildly indignant. He rages 
against them all, particularly against the new servant, 
who offers to help him. ‘‘I can get along very well,” 
he says, ‘‘without your assistance,’’ unconscious of the 
subtle irony in his own words. He has got on long 
without the assistance of any real belief in Christ or 
his works. Still he rages, ‘‘If I had my way, I would 
have you nailed up.’’ And there Manson stands against 
the door, calm, with arms extended as on. a cross. No, 
there is no other way. The house must be cleansed 
of this abomination of falseness, of a Christianity that 
has left out Christ, of a religion that is only a base grab- 
bing at the things of the world in the very name of one 
who had overcome the world through bitter poverty and 
illness. 

The attitude of the other-servants in the household 
toward Manson is significant. The cook satirically 
sends up word by the page-boy that she would be pleased 
to confer with Mr. Manson about the luncheon, if he 
can conveniently leave ‘‘more himportant matters in the 
hupper part of the ’ouse.’’ The page-boy, Rogers, makes 
large eyes at this strange butler who has detected him 
(as with some rare optical vision from the back of his 
head) pilfering the jam that is on the table, and evi- 
dently not in sympathy with him; for this sort of 
mind loves to have people keep their places. His father 
was first a butler and then a respectable grocer; he 
by a kind of hereditary descent is a page-boy. 
Let each play his appropriate part. He by no means 
approves of Miss Mary’s helping Manson clear away 
the table. ‘‘Such goings on as there have been in this 
‘ouse’”’ since the new servant came into it are not at all 
to his mind. One of the most touching little incidents, 
so small as hardly to be noticed, is Manson’s walking 
off with the page-hoy under his arm, and saying with a 
tone of tender sadness, ‘‘Rogers, why do you dislike 
me so much?” No: it is to be feared that the average 
servant mind wants few things less than that kind of 
equality the socialist is talking about. Rather is its 
attitude that of the worthy cook who said of a certain 
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housekeeper: ‘‘Oh, she is a perfect lady! She would 
not lift her finger to do a single stroke of work.” I 
leave this as a subtle comment on ‘‘the servant question,” 
and also on several other problems. 

In the person of Mr. Robert Smith, ‘‘a gentleman of 
necessary occupation,’’—that is, a cleaner of drains,— 
somebody must do such disagreeable work,—Mr. Ken- 
nedy sets forth a part of his socialistic doctrine. He is 
about as low down as he can be: he has been a drunk- 
ard, a disreputable, dirty creature, and yet, in more 
senses than one, he is the ‘‘brother” of several of the 
chief characters of the play. If he had had a fair chance, 
he might have been as well up in the world as they. 
For he has intelligence, even a certain sort of genius,— 
at least for detecting bad smells, if nothing else. But 
now, like the little girl’s dog, he is ‘‘just plain cur,”’— 
plain man, and not very good man at that. What cam 
be done for him? Perhaps, as Mary says, one way to 
help a man who seems so bad is just to begin to love 
him; and, after you have begun to love him, you begin 
to understand how he came to be what he is, the girl 
thus unconsciously imitating the philosopher who said, 
“To understand all is to pardon all.’’ There is even a 
certain nobility about the wretched creature. At least, 
he will not reveal his identity to his daughter, lest he 
cast a blight upon her. ‘‘I’m just the bloke who cleans 
drains”; 7.e., one of the great unknown (and certainly 
unwashed) of the fatally submerged tenth, who have 
no personality, who are just ‘‘hands”’ in a mill, stokers 
in the great steamships,—the men we never think of, 
we of the white hands, until the hands strike, or the 
badly made drains give us typhoid fever, and then, oh, 
yes, then, we do think about these men! 

Now, it was just these very common men that Jesus 
seemed to care about a good deal, and with whom he 
got along very well. It is certainly most significant 
that Jesus could preach successfully to the open sinners 
and the despised publicans, and find in them some blessed 
response that came not from the ceremonious high 
priests and the scrupulously correct and intellectual 
Pharisees. But was it not just because these persons 
were already so low down that they had no pride of 
heart,—nothing so shutting us up as self-satisfaction, 
and a true humility being one of the greatest requisites 
for spiritual growth? As Hamlet says, in another con- 
nection, ‘‘The readiness is all.’”’ Andsoit happens that 
Manson gets on very comfortably with this poor fellow, 
as he sits opposite him at table, and the simple meal 
becomes in the higher sense a communion service. Some- 
thing thrills the drainman with a poignant joy. It is 
the joy of the sense of brotherhood, ‘‘the hunger’ for 
which, as George Frederick Watts has it, ‘‘is at the bot- 
tom of the unrest of the modern civilized world.” And, 
when that hunger is fed, the soul leaps to a glad response 
and the old-time miracle is once more wrought. 

And now what can be said of the representation of 
Manson himself—the Servant in the House? Cer- 
tainly, as given by M1. Hampden, there is, to my think- 
ing, nothing shocking about it. It is simple, dignified, 
and for the most part beautiful. To be sure, the‘‘make- 
up” of the countenance, after the conventional portraits 
of Jesus, is sometimes as startling to us as it was, say, 
to the bishop, who, catching sight of it, feels that he 
has somehow seen that face before. But, in general, 
there is little to put us out of sympathy with the mood 
Mr. Kennedy wishes to create. Manson is gentle with 
the girl, tender and half-humorous with the drainman 
and the page-boy, though a torrent of flame for the 
wicked old bishop; and, when he is asked to take charge 
of the family affairs, to bring light out of thick dark- 
ness, he demands perfect obedience from the vicar and 
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his wife. Now, he says, you whom I have served must 
obey me, must love me,—that is a fine touch, as in the 
end there is no obedience worth much that does not 
spring from love. By many slight touches Mr. Kennedy 
suggests his idea of the real Jesus. ‘‘I was a working- 
man myself once,—a long time ago, though, and peo- 
ple have forgotten it.’ The words recall that great 
picture of Holman Hunt, ‘‘The Shadow of the Cross,”’ 
where, after a long day’s work in the carpenter’s shop, 
Jesus raises himself from his task, wearily stretches out 
his arms, and stands there in the light of the setting 
sun, while his mother suddenly turns and sees the shadow 
he has cast upon the wall,—it is the shadow of a cross. 
Yet: this sorrowful and weary man is not without a 
feéling of amusement at the situation in which he finds 
himself, as he tells Rogers who has said: ‘‘Excuse me, 
Mt. Manson, you mek me larf.” ‘‘That’s all right, 
Rogers, I have a sense of humor myself, or I shouldn’t 
be here,’—a point well worth the making, and abun- 
dantly borne out by some of Jesus’ reported conver- 
sations, and perhaps, as a writer recently pointed out, 
evinced in his amused watching of Zaccheus, who had 
‘‘climbed a tree.’ But there are more serious and 
even most poignant utterances, as when Bob Smith 
speaks of ‘‘his bleeding brother,’ and Manson asks 
with a tone of infinite heart-break, ‘‘Which bleeding 
brother?” Or again we have a glimpse of that Jesus, 
‘who, Mr., Kennedy thinks, was a socialist, when the 
greedy bishop asks him how much he ought to give 
to the church,—7.e., the cause of God in the world,—and 
Manson, like another Brand of Ibsen’s play, answers, 
“What do you say to giving all?’’—something quite 
unthought of by the bishop, or, indeed, by most of us! 
Or, when some one speaks of some bit of ecclesiastical 
conventionality as ‘‘d—d foolishness.” ‘‘Yes,’” says 
Manson, ‘‘it is foolishness, and,’ very seriously, ‘‘it is 
damned.” Little things like these go far and cut deep. 
You think of them long after the play is over. They 
set you to wondering about the real Jesus, and what 
he actually said; for ‘‘you would be surprised,” Man- 
son observes, ‘‘if you knew the words I have really 
spoken,’ which fairly enough suggests Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s well-known dictum, fantastic and impossible 
as it is, as a principle of criticism, ‘‘These reported 
words are evidently not those of the real Jesus, who is 
‘always above the heads of his reporters.’ ”’ 

Of course, the religion of this play is fairly sweeping; 
that is, it sweeps into the dust-heap some of the time- 
honored conventions, and certainly all artificial distinc- 
tions between man and man. Perhaps ‘‘a sweet rea- 
sonableness”’ is not its prevailing characteristic, and 
its absence will seem very shocking to many worthy 
souls. ‘‘You see,’ Mr. Kennedy has said, ‘‘religion 
is nothing if not violent. The modern conception seems 
to be the ‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild’ idea. Pretty 
religion—sentimental, attractive  religion—I hate.” 
The religion of this play is humanitarian, may we 
add Unitarian? Whatever prevents a man from loving 
his brother, whether he be bishop or drainman or page- 
boy, is of the devil. ‘If a man say I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar; for he that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?’’? With such thoughts in mind, 
certainly one is to be pitied who, beholding this drama, 
is not mightily quickened, and is not made surer that 
nothing so separates us as the poor distinctions of creed 
and dogma, and that nothing will so draw us together 
as the spirit of the Christ, which, loving the brother 
whom we have seen, no matter how poor or degraded, 
just because he is our brother, of the common household 
of God, surely leads us to love of that eternal good- 
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ness we have not seen, but which may be as a flaming 
fire in our lives, first for our own purification, and then 
for the nobler service of our fellow-men. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Roman Catholic and Good Citizenship.* 


BY CHARLES J. BONAPARTE. 


A favorite device for one seeking to hide the truth 
from his own conscience, when he would do or say or 
think what he knows to be wrong, is to repeat to himself 
and others what, in one sense, is true, but wholly irrele- 
vant, and reason from it in another sense wherein it may 
be relevant, but is wholly untrue. For example, one 
hears often in my native State and those to the south- 
ward: “Ours is a White Man’s Country.’”’ In a sense, 
so it is; for not only are the great majority of Americans 
to-day white men, but America is what it is because 
white men have made our laws, created our customs, 
fixed our standards of taste and morals,—in short, given 
form and breadth to our national life. Beyond any 
reasonable doubt, America would have been a vastly differ- 
ent country had it been founded and ruled by black men 
or red men, yellow men or brown men. But to argue 
from this fact that white Americans may, with a clear 
conscience, rob black Americans of their votes or red 
Americans of their lands, or treat men of any race or 
color, whether Americans or not, with barbarity and 
oppression, all this is the basest sophistry. Justice and 
fair dealing towards all men, loyalty to our Constitution, 
and respect for rights made sacred by our laws, such 
should be the proofs that this 7s a white man’s country, 
that men dwell in it and rule it who are white in some- 
thing beyond the color of their skins. g 

So it is often said, ‘Ours is. a Christian Country”’; 
and, in a sense, this is said with truth. America is what 
it is very largely because our laws and government, our 
morals and manners, our beliefs as to what we live for 
and how we should live have all been the work of Chris- 
tians. Again, it surely would have been another country 
altogether had these been fashioned by Brahmins or Buddh- 
ists, disciples of Confucius or followers of Mohammed. 
But, when Americans in name and Christians in name 
would abridge the rights and invade the civil and religious 
liberty of other Americans because these are not Christians 
this proves only that they are themselves neither Ameri- 
cans nor Christians in more than name. What must one 
think of Christians who do unto others what they would 
hold a grievous wrong if done by others unto them? 

In like manner certain of our fellow-citizens frequently 
repeat with an emphasis, which was once complacent, 
but now grows daily more uneasy and querulous, ‘‘Ours 
is a Protestant Country.” This statement is by no 
means so obviously true as either of the two preceding; 
or, at all events, the sense in which it is true is more 
restricted and far less material. No one can reasonably 
doubt that the United States would have had a widely 
different history and would be now a widely different 
nation had all, or even a majority, of the thirteen col- 
onies been peopled by Mongols or Malays, Mussulmans or 
agnostics; but, if a majority, or even all, of the thirteen 
colonies had been peopled by English Catholics, such as 
Lord Baltimore sent to Maryland, professing his princi- 
ples and ruled by his laws, it is a matter of pure con- 
jecture how far, if at all, we should have had a materially 
different history or be to-day a materially different 
people. Nevertheless, I think the most of those who 
say what I have just quoted mean more than that a 
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majority of the American people to-day profess in some 
form to belong to some denomination of Protestant 
Christians. They give a belated utterance to an opinion 
widely prevalent, indeed well-nigh universal, among 
Protestants, and, in truth, shared by not a few Catholics, 
fifty years ago or even later. ‘‘Undoubtedly,’’ said the 
New York Natzon in its issue of Jan. 30, 1868, ‘political 
equality, free public education under Protestant aus- 
pices, and a national rule which compels sectarian 
toleration, are forces which must in time either destroy 
Catholicism in this country or essentially change its 
nature.’ There was nothing strange or unusual then 
in these views: that the United States was and would re- 
main a Protestant country seemed, to some within no 
less than to practically all those without the Catholic 
Church, almost a matter of course even forty years ago. 
It was assumed, complacently or regretfully as the case 
might be, but practically assumed by many, if not by 
all. True, Nous avons changé tout cela, or, rather, all has 
been changed, not by us, or, consciously and of set pur- 
pose, by any one, but through the silent workings of 
time and human experience. The mustard seed planted 
when Archbishop Carroll received his episcopal conse- 
cration fell on no ungrateful, no alien soil. Men have 
slowly, often reluctantly, learned this as they saw a 
stately tree with deep roots and spreading branches 
grow from that seed and overshadow them. As to this, 
we Catholics had no right to complain of public opinion: 
our fellow-citizens of other faiths thought of us much as 
we thought of ourselves. If to some few of them, even 
now, an American Catholic seems in some sort a contra- 
diction in terms, a few, if but a few, of both our own 
clergy and of our own laity are still rubbing their eyes to 
be sure that such a person is not in some sort an impostor, 
that he is truly a Catholic while no less truly an American. 

There is doubtless some measure of justification for 
this frame of mind in both cases. In the immense mass 
of foreign matter absorbed by the American body politic 
certain Catholic elements have been, perhaps, the least 
rapidly digested in the gastric juice of our free institu- 
tions, and are responsible for the most acute symptoms 
of our political dyspepsia. To discuss all the reasons for 
this seeming fact would tempt me into too wide a di- 
gression, but I may glance at one of the most obvious 
and most potent; namely, the great disproportion in 
numbers between the Catholic population of the eman- 
cipated colonies and the multitudes of Catholic immi- 
grants to be fashioned on its model. No Protestant 
communion native to the United States has had to trans- 
form from aliens into citizens so vast a number of its 
members, and I doubt if any, even the humblest, among 
these communions undertook the task so weak and so 
poor and so widely dispersed. 

The foundation laid, fourteen years after the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed at Plymouth, when a handful of exiles 
raised the cross at St. Mary’s, has had to bear a gigantic 
superstructure beneath whose weight it might well have 
crumbled had it been built by hands. When he reflects 
how vast has been the work of assimilation and inspira- 
tion imposed on the little body of American Catholics 
who greeted their first bishop in 1789, and then recognizes 
how thoroughly and how rapidly, on the whole, and 
bearing in mind all the circumstances, that work has 
been and is done, far from marvelling at its present 
incompleteness, any fair-minded man will find his faith 
revived and strengthened in the boundless potency 
for good stored in our orderly freedom, any man be- 
lieving as I do will see a further and greater cause for 
thankfulness and hope. He will feel assured for the 
future, as he has known in the past the proven and abid- 
ing guidance of Almighty God. 
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If the notion that the Catholic Church is a stranger and 
a sojourner in our land has not been wholly outgrown 
even by quite all of her own children, this is because 
even now some Catholics have but half learned, although 
they are every day learning more thoroughly and more 
and more rapidly, that they are Americans, and not 
Irishmen or Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, or Poles; not, 
understand me well, Americans fivst and some sort of 
foreigners afterwards, but Americans first, last, and all 
the time, and nothing else at all, at least in a sense which 
would make them any the less Americans. No man 
can really have two countries, any more than he can 
faithfully serve two masters. A hybrid type of citizenship 
will be always and everywhere ephemeral and sterile: 
a great Nation like ours can tolerate no divided alle- 
giance; those who would be hers at all must be hers alto- 
gether. Where a man. was born she has, indeed, never 
been over-curious to ask. Alexander Hamilton and Albert 
Gallatin are no more her stepchildren than great (to the 
nth power) grand-children of the Mayflower’s passen- 
gers; but no one is or can be an American citizen, in the 
full and true sense of the word, who feels himself an 
Irishman or a German or anything else, except as George 
Washington or John Adams might have felt himself an 
Englishman or (to compare a very small person to great 
ones) I might feel myself a Corsican. ~ 

I say this, of course, subject to all reasonable qualifi- 
cations. No civilized man, certainly no Christian, can 
be indifferent to the good or ill fortune of any branch of 
the human family, and the land where one’s kindred 
dwell, where one’s parents are buried, where one’s child- 
hood was spent, must be, to a man of ordinary senti- 
ments, something more than a red or blue patch on the 
map. I have no quarrel with those who, on the shores 
of New England, in the shadow of the Alleghanies, by the 
Mississippi or the Great Lakes or the far Pacific, remember 
to honor Saint Patrick or Saint George or Saint Andrew 
or Saint Boniface or Saint Wenceslaus, if the last is the 
saint I mean, and if I have his name aright; I would 
put no prohibitory tariff on foreign sanctity, the pro- 
duction of the domestic article will not be checked by 
its importation, nor will the supply exceed the demand. 
As our country makes her own one band of immigrants 
after another, she takes with them their traditions and 
their ideals, their memories and their hopes, to blend 
these in the moral and intellectual heritage of all her 
children. But, whilst I think only the better of a fellow- 
citizen because his birthplace or that of his fathers yet 
claims his sympathies and shares his affections, I hold 
him as yet unworthy to be held an American if he has still 
to learn that here and here only are all his interests and 
all his duties. 

But, although men may perhaps be found who even 
yet think, as some sensible men thought twenty-five 
and many more fifty years ago, that the atmosphere of 
American liberty is malarial to the Church of Rome, 
who believe that in it she lives but to languish, and who 
still strain their eyes hoping to see her cease to be what 
she has ever been or else cease to be at all in their sight, 
a fair-minded and well-informed American, whatever 
his creed, must now realize that the Catholic Church in 
the United States becomes every day more thoroughly 
acclimated and at home, that she is no carpet-bagger, 
that her cross is planted to stand. 

On Nov. 6, 1789, a bull of Pope Pius VI. founded the 
American hierarchy. At that date the Catholic popula- 
tion of the United States was estimated, probably too 
liberally, at forty thousand, or about the one hundredth 
part of our entire people. There were in all some thirty 
priests, hardly so many chapels, no edifice which could, 
with any propriety of language be called a church, not 
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one asylum or hospital or other benevolent institution, 
and but a single school or seat of learning of any class,— 
Georgetown College, then just founded. There are now 
several times as many bishops as there were then priests, 
more priests than there were then adult male laymen, 
more churches than there were Catholic families in the 
thirteen States in 1789, convents and monasteries, 
schools and colleges, asylums and hospitals, of which 
the combined means of the entire Catholic population of 
those days could not have built a tenth. It is true that 
within the past century and a quarter the growth of this 
country has been marvellous, but the growth of the 
Catholic Church in this country has been far more mar- 
vellous: while the number of American citizens has in- 
creased some twenty or twenty-five fold, the number 
of American Catholics has increased nearly or quite four 
hundred fold. If an amazing progress in numbers and 
wealth were sufficient, the Catholic’ Church’s vitality 
in America would need no further proof. But for some 
this may not be enough, for there might be in this very 
prodigious outward development the germ of a deep 
inward decay. Doubtless to feel as well assured as I 
feel that the Catholic Church is here to stay and to pros- 
per, one must perhaps believe as I believe; but surely 
any man able to see things at all as they are, and having 
any knowledge of the facts, will recognize that nowhere 
in the Christian world is there greater zeal or greater 
harmony in the Catholic Church than here; nowhere are 
the relations of the hierarchy with the See of Rome, of the 
clergy with the hierarchy, of the laity with the clergy, 
more nearly what devout Catholics could reasonably 
wish them to be, and those of the Church with the civil 
power and of her members with citizens of other faiths, 
marked by less bitterness and less friction. Blind men 
may argue whether the Catholic Church can live in the 
United States; but, for those who have eyes and can and 
will open them to the truth, that question is a question 
no longer. If they see anything, they see that she can 
live because she has lived and lives to-day ,—lives, too, 
not as a sickly exotic. She grows and flourishes and 
waxes strong with a sound and healthy growth, gaining, 
not in mere size, but in vigor, daily; in short, she is and 
feels herself to be at home. If we apply to the sum of 
American institutions the vague and much-abused term 
“‘liberty,’’ a century’s history proves that liberty is good 
for the Catholic Church; and, if it has “essentially 
changed the nature of Catholicism,”’ the change has been 
but to make the Church more enterprising and aggressive, 
more than ever full of the missionary, proselytising 
spirit which marks a truly living faith. And, to my mind 
at least, nothing can be more certain than that the 
Church has greatly prospered in America precisely be- 
cause America greatly needed and still needs the Catholic 
Church. She is a Church of the plain people: recruiting 
her hierarchy from every rank and class of men, living 
much less with or for the rich and learned than with and 
for that great mass of humanity whose passions, untamed 
by letters, are daily goaded by physical wants, her 
influence is most salutary where Ardor civium prava 
jubentium constitutes an ever present danger. The work- 
ing of American democracy has no doubt shown many a 
priort objections to popular government to be exagger- 
ated or groundless, but it has also shown no less clearly 
that demos, like other sovereigns, is often selfish, short- 
sighted, lazy, and misled by bad advice. 

At the first ‘‘Conference for Good City Government,” 
which was held fifteen years ago in this city, I listened to 
an unusually thoughtful and outspoken paper by a Dr. 
Ecob, then the pastor of a Protestant congregation in 
Albany, on ‘The Relation of the Church to Municipal 
Reform.” The reverend writer spoke with an indigna- 
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tion, unfortunately but too well founded, of the inertness 
and seeming indifference of organized Christianity in 
all forms when face to face with the scandals and abuses 
of our politics, and more especially of our municipal 
politics; and I was much interested to note why in his 
judgment ‘the Church,’ as he used the term, had in- 
curred this severe censure. He said:— 

“The Church, like Keats’s Saturn, has sat as ‘quiet as 
a stone’ under the influence of certain traditions. One 
of these most sedative and relaxing traditions is that 
the Church is the ‘Kingdom of God on Earth.’ Another 
is that everything outside of the Church is ‘secular.’ 
These two are but the obverse and the reverse of the 
same coin... . We have narrowed the life and work of 
the Church down to a sort of wreckage system. The 
world is a great, noisy, heedless, sensuous, vulgar pleas- 
ure excursion. The huge boat has struck and is wrecked 
on the rock of sin. The hundreds of wretched victims 
are struggling in the water, clinging to the rigging, 
hugging the rocks, starving, freezing, perishing. ‘The 
world is shipwrecked. The Church is safe and sound 
on the everlasting shore. When it is not too busy with 
its psalmody and Greek sermons and theological debates, 
it does a little business in the line of getting a few of the 
wrecked worldlings ashore. Butit is so particular as to 
its life-saving methods, so fastidious as to the kind of 
people it deigns to save, so tired most of the time with 
the whole wreckage business, that the percentage of 
salvation is lamentably small.” 

That Catholics, and the clergy no less than the laity, 
have their full share of responsibility for misgovernment 
of every kind in the United States, and particularly for 
the misgovernment of our great cities, I would be the 
last to deny; but, whatever may be the shortcomings in 
this respect of individual Catholics of any class or rank, 
ecclesiastical or civil, these shortcomings are not ex- 
cused for them by the theory which Dr. Ecob condemned. 
The ideas that in this world the sheep and. goats should 
be parted off from each other and fed in separate past- 
ures, that the just can be fashioned into a very select 
little corporation of their own with interests, sympathies, 
moral standards, in which the unjust have no part or 
lot; that there may be fields of human thought and 
action wherewith the Church has no concern; and even 
that the Church consists, in some sort, of the good and 
pious only, and that others belong to the ‘“‘World”’,—these 
ideas are doubtless familiar enough, but for a Catholic 
they are the outcrop of a rank heresy, which has taken 
definite shape more than once and always to be em- 
phatically condemned by the Church. These people 
whom we generally call ‘‘Albigenses’’ called themselves 
“Catharists,’’ because among them “the Pure,’’—that is 
to say in more modern phraseology, ‘‘church members in 
good standing,’’—those who ‘“‘have experienced a change 
of heart,’’ were expected to fulfil the law of righteousness, 
which for ‘‘the Impure” existed only to be admired 
and broken. 

It may be worth a moment’s delay to correct here an 
error in nomenclature, which, if apparently slight in 
itself, may yet be mischievous, as the source, no less 
than the fruit, of some confusion of thought. I was asked 
to speak of ‘‘The Roman Catholic and Good Citizenship.” 
The term ‘“‘Roman Catholic’”’ is justified, in our country, 
by convenience, by usage, and by law; but it must be 
remembered that for those thus designated there is no 
such thing as a ‘““Roman Catholic Church’’: the Church 
of which they are members is ‘Catholic and Roman,” 
‘‘Roman’’ because in fellowship with the See of Rome 
and obedient to the Roman pontiff, “‘Catholic’’ because, 
according to its own creed, it ought to extend to every 
land and ought to include every human being. For 
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the Catholic Church does not mean the Catholic hierarchy 
nor the Catholic clergy nor devout Catholics nor ‘“‘prac- 
tical” Catholics nor professed Catholics. Every bap- 
tized man-is a member of it: every unbaptized man is a 
candidate for membership. The former may be the 
bitterest enemy of Catholicism or Christianity, of re- 
ligion in any form, but this does not change the fact of 
his membership any more than the bullocks’ blood 
washed from Julian’s head the waters of baptism: he 
can no more refuse to be a Christian and elect to be 
something else than he can refuse to be a man and elect 
to be a gorilla or an elephant. The second may have 
never heard of the Church or her faith or her Founder, 
or he may know much ‘or little about these only to 
despise and revile them, yet he is none the less the 
Church’s divinely appointed ward and pupil. And, as 
no man, however perverse in doctrine, however degraded 
in nature, however odious in sentiments or conduct, 
can rightfully escape her authority or cease to awaken 
her interest, so nothing that he can do or say or think 
or feel is beyond or beneath or aside from her’ken. For 
every idle word he shall answer and in aught wherefor 
he shall answer is the Universal Church without concern. 

Apply, then, this fundamental Catholic doctrine to the 
duties and responsibilities of American citizenship. Will 
I be told by Catholics that the Church can stand mute 
and unmoved whilst her children, actively or passively, 
assist to make any spot of the nation’s soil a Sodom, 
or the exercise of power the nation has given, the neglect 
of duties the nation has imposed, a source of damnation 
for soul and body? In our country do we Catholics 
render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s if we 
raise no finger while our sovereign, the American people, 
is robbed, disgraced, misled, or debauched? And, if 
we render not to Cesar his due, if we are recreant to 
our trust as citizens, can we claim that it avails us to 
justification if we fast according to the law and give tithes 
of all we possess? Believe me, fellow-citizens, there is 
no room for Catholics to so think or to so act with a clear 
conscience. A well-known English statesman was called 
“a good Protestant, but a bad Christian.’”’ I leave others 
to criticise this description, but no one can be at once a 
good Catholic and a bad father or son, husband or citizen: 
if he fail in any one of the duties of life, he fails in his duty 
to his Church. 

I am here to point out why American Catholics are 
bound by their own doctrines to be good citizens, why 
the growth and vigor of the Catholic Church in America, 
if rightly understood, is a source of strength and a cause 
of thankfulness to those who would make all Americans 
better citizens. I am unwilling to show the respect of 
an answer for mere calumnies or mere révilings, whether 
of any Church or of her children. There is, however, 
one argument against the Catholic Church, or, at least, 
one outcry doing duty as an argument, which merits a 
passing word, if for no other reason, because of its an- 
tiquity. Pilate was told that his prisoner would make 
himself King of the Jews: we are sometimes told to-day 
that the Church aspires to temporal dominion. He 
asked for and heard the truth and declared the charge 
groundless, yet he feared the cry, ‘‘If thou release this 
man, thou art no friend to Cesar.’’ ‘There have been 
some men in public life among us as consciously unjust 
when they cowered before the like clamor. On this 
subject let us ask but two questions: were those men 
who thus drove Pilate to shed innocent blood, were they, 
in truth, ‘friends to Cesar’’? Is any one who, in our 
day and country, would proscribe men for their faith and 
stir anew the dying embers of sectarian hatred, is such a 
man in truth a friend to American Liberty? 

BaALtTm™ore, Mp. 
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CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Zoological Park. 


Let me recommend to all visitors in Washington, 
what too many of them omit, a long and careful visit at 
the Zoological Park. There is many an American who 
can tell you all about ‘‘the Zoo’’ in London, the Jardin 
des Plants in Paris, or the large zodlogical gardens of other 
parts of the continent, who does not so much as know 
how wonderful are the resources of our National Zodlogi- 
cal Park, or indeed that we have any such park in. Wash- 
ington. 

Residents here do not need any such information. 
For a five-cent fare one goes from. any part of the city 
to the very gate of the Zodlogical Park. Nothing is 
finer or more gratifying than to see perhaps on Sunday 
afternoon people of the city enjoying their own as they 
throng out and enjoy their holiday under the open air, 
with the chance of seeing, not to say hearing, what kings 
and prophets wait for and cannot see or hear. 

A dashy, happy little river runs through the park. It 
gives a chance for the peacocks, for the swans, and for 
fords. Backward and forward the pretty river climbs 
the banks. For foot passengers, though they have their 
babies in their arms, there are bridges. 

Iam not going to make a guide-book, no! I will not 
tell even of my beloved Plantigrade who stands on his 
hind hands and with his fore hands breaks a stem 
twelve feet above the hind hands. I will not tell my 
pet story of the beavers. No! I will not tell anything. 
I will simply exhort, though it be as Saint John in the 
desert,—I will exhort my dear Boston friends, Mrs. 
Archer, Mr. Ball, and Mrs. Champernoon, and all the 
alphabet of them, not to sit in the new Willard, read- 
ing lies in bad newspapers, but to go out under God’s 
sky, spend two or three hours in their own park, find 
flowers they never saw before in their lives, and see 
beasts and birds which they will never have a chance to 
see again. Now, I have sounded the trumpet, I have 
given the warning. If they put their Good News on a 
sacred shelf, that on Sunday afternoon they may read 
what dear Mr. Hale says, as nineteen-twentieths of them 
will, that is no business of mine. I tell them to go out 
under God’s sky. EDWARD FE. HALE. 


Spiritual Life, 
Quality and quantity are both great factors in this 
world; but, if we would attain the highest goal in life, 
let us accumulate the greatest quantity of quality.— 


Arthur B. Richardson. 
ve 


We sow the seed, and we may reap 
The harvest flower; 
But God alone can watch and keep: 
Lo! when our eyelids droop in sleep 
He sends the shower. 
—E, S. Goodhue. 
fd 


It is not necessary to think of God as sitting in the 
sky, and bending to listen to our requests, and then 
sending down what we ask. ‘The whole transaction of 
seeking and finding may take place in a man’s own mind, 
and yet it may be a transaction with the Power by which 
he lives. For I think God is as truly present and active 
within us as in any part of his creation—C. G. Ames. 
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The Meaning of Pain. 


The cry of man’s anguish went up unto God: 
“Lord, take away pain,— 

The shadow that darkens the world thou hast made, 
The close-coiling chain 

That strangles the heart, the burden that weighs 
On the wings that would soar,— 

Lord, take away pain from the world thou hast made, 
That it love thee the more!” 


Then answered the Lord to the cry of his world: 
“Shall I take away pain, 

And with it the power of the soul to endure, 
Made strong by the strain? 

Shall I take away pity that knits heart to heart, 
And sacrifice high? 

Will ye lose all your heroes that lift from the fire 
White brows to the sky? 

Shall I take away love, that redeems with a price 
And smiles at its loss? 

Can ye spare from your lives, that would climb unto mine, 


The Christ on his cross?” 
—British Weekly, 


A Windy Day. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


It has been a morning of wild excitement, 
unchecked glee, and rollicking hilarity. 
The elements have been on a grand frolic, 
and have thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 
Soon after the sun rose, great matters of 
ridgy, ink-black cloud gathered in the north- 
west, extending to the zenith. Against them 
the ugly little village houses blossomed into 
exceeding brilliance, and every bit of white 
rag fluttering on a clothes-line looked like 
angels’ raiment hung out to dry, so glittering 
white were they. It was splendid, wonder- 
ful, that scowling north with the east send- 
ing sharp gleams like the flashing blades of 
scimitars. The few brown leaves upon the 
oak-trees were torn away by strong gusts, 
and flew in tripping, eddying masses like 
little boats over a choppy sea. The sparrows 
and other winter birds were abroad, trooping 
before the gale with feathers ruffled and 
agleam of enjoyment in their eyes at the 
glorious tumult. 

The trees bent and snapped with sound 
and fury, and a great, dull boom like heavy 
waves breaking on a shingly shore. By 
shutting your eyes you could see frothing 
lines of surf roll in on the beach; and the 
tree trunks bending before the gale made 
illusion of dipping masts and spars. As the 
black cloud slowly rose, it created a mirage, 
where, through streaming veils of violet and 
gray, a distant mountain came into view, 
with a little town in the fold of its foot-hills, 
too far distant to be seen in ordinary weather. 
But everything was phenomenal this day, 
and now it had moved into the field of 
vision, bleached white as a bone, with a 
tiny church spire visible, even to its weather- 
cock, 

For hours it was a perpetual feast for the 
eyes, as the wind rioted and raved, and 
flurries of hail fell upon the hard ground, 
shining like the manna of the Israelites. 
Suddenly the black cloud melted under a 
piercing ray of sunlight, and the world 
passed from sable to purple, not half mourn- 
ing, but a joyous color, interspersed with 
broken masses of dazzling white cloud, 
a torn fleece that the wind played with. 
Chasing, it caught and whirled them into 
wild, fantastic shapes. The trees held up 
their naked, widely spaced branches, to 
catch all the sky sent them, and a gleamy 
bit of red or yellow shone inthe scheme of 
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grays and browns like a fluttering flag of 
revolt. 

The short day bent suddenly toward sun- 
set, and the crescent moon was caught in the 
gnarled branches of the old button ball. 
Sparce, dead leaves flew across it like chasing 
bats, and everything tingled and shivered 
with romance as the sunset declared itself. 
First the great orb, twice larger than usual 
in this wild, windy weather, rested its chin 
for a moment on the rim of the earth, an 
amazing spectacle that made one tremble 
with superstitious dread lest it were saying 
good-bye, never to come again. Gracefully 
it sinks and sinks through waves of molten 
gold, and then our atmosphere takes up the 
tale, and the show begins,—any one who 
chooses may have a front seat,—the whistling 
boy opening the stable door to the cows, 


and glorified without knowing it, the tramp 


on the road warming his fingers in his ragged 
pockets, the teamster perched on the high 
seat of his wagon, the red-headed neighbor’s 
girl trudging home from school with the 
light shining through her straggling locks 
and turning her into the image of a saint. 

It is a free show as it begins to sprinkle 
fire from under a fantastic cloud, such a 
cloud as only nature would venture upon. 
Who could describe that cloud made of 
impossible purples, greens, and blues, fring- 
ing to pink fleece, melting to all intermediate 
shades, poured from all the dye-pots of 
heaven, enclosing little lakes and inlets of 
yellow with asoft radiance quivering over all 
like ardent heat. Then the fiery crater 
bursts intoflame. Fiercely it burns to the 
darkest serge, with an intensity of splendor 
almost too vivid for the eye to behold. It 
makes new continents and islands of color, 
new oceans of molten heat. A new world is 
fashioned, but how impossible to describe its 
quick, palpitating changes, its hues and 
forms that have no name in our vocabulary! 
Under this great scene the wind has suddenly 
gone down as if in awe of something scarce 
ever beheld before. A solemn hush has 
come over the world as over the knights in 
the Hall of the Holy Grail. The trees 
stand up stark and black as against a burn- 
ing city, sprinkled with blood. The whole 
earth seems to watch with tense, bated 
breath. Something is dying, a spectacle 
of unmatched glory; and the solemnity 
grows and deepens, as the first hoot owl 
sends out its long, sad, quivering note. “A 
cur barks in the road, a sparrow cheeps from 
under the eaves, and the spell is broken. 
But a streak of crimson shines low down in 
the west, like a long finger mark made in a 
flare of wind. The god of day still shows 
his countersign, though it is full thirty 
minutes since he sank below the horizon. 
And the little moon still hangs in the button 
ball, and seems to wait like a respectful 
subject until his overlord has finished the 
show. The clouds, turned to dark blue, at 
last drop the curtain, and then a stealing 
brightness gently touches ground and hills, 
houses and trees,—a soft influence like a 
Chopin nocturne, penetrating,  illusive, 
dreamy. The night wind gets up again, 
and sways the shadows, stealing ghost-like 
upon the illumined ground. 

Oh, what a rare day! How the nerves 
tingle with the very memory of it! How it 
seems to enrich life, and breathe a new 
courage in the hope of seeing another like 
it! So we pray: Lord, we thank thee for the 
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sight of the eye, the hearing of the ears, 
that thy glory of vision and sound may come 
to our senses, to the last day, when let the 
glory of things temporal melt into the 
glory of things eternal. 


; Jasper L. Douthit. 


The following letter was written by a 
neighbor’ and friend of Mr. Douthit’s 
who is entirely disinterested in the mat- 
ter, It is a private letter addressed to 
the following-named gentlemen: George 
Batchelor, Samuel A. Eliot, Robert Coll- 
yer, E. E. Hale, James De Normandie, 
Charles G. Ames, Charles W. Wendte, 
and John D. Long, but is now by consent 
of the writer laid before the public:— 


I am impelled to write to you, without 
solicitation, thinking that perhaps a few 
words from an on-looker who has for forty 
years seen the struggles of the subject 
of this letter at close range might be of 
more weight than words of men who only 
know from his own reports and see through 
the haze of distance. 

You all, doubtless, know the location 
of Lithia Springs and its surroundings, and 
how they came to Jasper L. Douthit by 
inheritance from his father. You may 
know that Andrew Douthit was a slave 
to alcohol,— nearly everybody here was in 
his day,— and you see how such a life 
made Jasper a prohibitionist. When he 
got this land, he dedicated it to temper- 
ance. You know, too, that he was a 
Unitarian missionary here, the strangest 
of all things, indorsed and backed up 
by your church. He was charitable, a 
Christian gentleman, eloquent, tireless, 
patient, and he ploughed the ground, 
planted, watered, hoed, and weeded a 
crop, with little help from Paul or Apollus, 
but God gave the increase. In all the 
country round about for many miles he 
preached and built churches, and taught 
Sunday-schools, and infused new life, 
new hopes, and higher ambitions, not only 
in those who heard him, but all. who in- 
directly came under these influences. 
This may be an old story to you. For 
a few years an annual temperance meeting 
was held at Lithia: it became an expected 
event and widened into an open, free, 
liberal gathering for temperance, culture, 
religion, and became a flourishing Chau- 
tauqua Assembly. You probably know 
that many good and wise men and women 
of all denominations, thought, and trend, 
of all colors and all aims, who had gained 
a name for trying to uplift the race, here 
had an open field and a fair hearing. 
Knowing the people here, it was mar- 
vellous that there was no friction, but all 
felt the freedom and fairness and enjoyed 
the benefit in a spirit of unity. Improve- 
ments were added, buildings erected, 
necessities, but no luxuries. ‘This covered 
a number of years, and hundreds of people 
came every year; and few left without 
carrying away a lasting benefit in mind, 
morals, and health. This annual meeting 
required not only money and labor, but 
brains and nerve force that to me has been 
a constant wonder. Making bricks with- 
out straw was easy compared to making 
a success out of the material Douthit could 
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command. Housing, tenting, feeding the 
crowds, five miles from a town, and giv- 
ing them a daily programme in every way 
suitable and equal to the best, may seem 
easy to one in theory, but it was a task. 
Doubtless some mistakes were made, 
some money unwisely spent; but I venture 
that no other enterprise of the kind in 
the United States made fewer mistakes, 
spent less, and had anywhere near as good 
programmes. It is the simplicity of the 
whole scheme that is the charm. He has 
built churches, chapels, and_ libraries, 
and the title to them is in your church. 
This is the flower of his labors, The Uni- 
tarian Church is through him entitled to 
the credit of this oasis. The amount of 
aid the church gave to him yearly, or 
in gross, I know nothing of, but am satis- 
fied it was never guilty of extravagance. 

Now I understand in a general way the 
church has title to three churches in this 
county, and two hundred acres, including 
the Springs and the improvements, at a 
cost to it of $8,000,—that Douthit has a 
lease on it at nominal rent.~ Here I 
want to say that, as it is, without more 
being done in a substantial way and soon, 
the title to this land and the lease to it is 
of small value to either lessor or lessee 
for the object to which it is devoted. 
Neither Douthit nor the Unitarian Associa- 
tion, as it is, can use it all, and in a way 
one blocks the other. He needs money, 
Sympathy is soothing and advice useful, 
but ‘kind words butter no parsnips. I 
don’t desire to be in any way impertinent, 
but I am going to say frankly that, if the 
Unitarian Association want to abandon 
this mission, give up all their devoted 
worker has accomplished in a lifetime, 
then it seems to me it can do no less than 
give him a quitclaim to the land and a full 
receipt for the $8,o00, and cancel the 
lease. If, however, the church wants to 
foster and help perpetuate this mission, 
it must endow it, improve it, develop it 
along missionary lines by putting ten, 
fifteen, or twenty thousand dollars in 
the hands of a liberal, capable and enter- 
prising board, with full power to act, and 
income enough to support and carry out 
the Lithia idea, and keep this field open 
with this point for headquarters. 

Possibly it may be suggested that, when 
Mr. Douthit dies, the mission will be 
crippled; but his spirit will live, his 
influence will be sanctified and enlarged 
after his tired body is at rest. His worth 
will not be known till after he has left us. 
If this support, however, is to be beggarly 
and half-hearted, it will be better (so it 
appears to me) to withdraw it entirely 
at once, and do as I have before sug- 
gested. 


“What damned moments tells he o’er 
Who doats, yet doubts.” 


Don’t prolong such moments, 

Perhaps I ought to go into details on 
the financial end of this matter, even if 
I make this letter tedious. Many elements 
enter into the consideration of the value 
of property, as, desire of buyer, necessity 
of seller, object for which it is to be used, 
for what it has been used, location, income, 
possibilities, etc. This 200 acres has 
possibilities, has numerous buildings, and 
has been valued from ten to twenty-five 
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thousand dollars. I give a few figures 
approximately correct :— 

As assets: 200 acres at $60=—$12,000; 
50 acres adjoining at $80—$4,000; D.’s 
home, $5,000; making total, $21,000. 

Liabilities: 3 mortgages (interest not 
in), $5,700; floating debt, 1908, Chautau- 
qua, $400; note and account, $1,400; debts 
to George and Winifred, $1,500; American 


Unitarian Association, $8,000; total, 
$17,000. 
Debts grow in Probate Court. Assets 


shrink on forced sales. This, with what 
you know, shows that your missionary, I 
mean the mission of the Unitarian Church, 
has put in all his father’s patrimony, 
fifty years of hard work, his wife’s and 
his children’s work, all for ‘‘God and 
Home and Native Land,’ under the im- 
pression that a great, right, and highly 
respectable church behind him was saying 
“Well done”? and holding a star in front 
to allure him on, assured that even in 
this life the end was secure. I am not 
putting this his way, but mine. Now 
the end is near, He’s an old man, but 
still has good stuff in him, and he can’t 
help working. Shall his enterprise die? 
Shall this altogether admirable mission 
come to an untimely finish? 

Or will men of means, with whom you 
are in touch, and who believe in home 
missionary work, raise ten, fifteen, ‘or 
twenty thousand dollars, the income of 
which will support Douthit as long as he 
lives, and keep his ‘‘Chetaky”’ as he calls 
it, a going concern; and, when he has gone 
to his reward, these trustees of this fund 
can then decide to continue or wind up the 
whole affair as may seem best to them, 
I don’t aim to suggest any details, and I 
crave pardon for taking so much of your 
time, but I did want you all to determine 
the ultimate question. A few liberal men 
could raise this money soon. Immediate ac- 
tion or an unqualified refusal would tend 
to peace and rest. A refusal I think would 
pierce his soul. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE CHAFEE. 


A Picture of Christ. 


BY WILLIAM B. HARLOW. 


to the 
following 


Publius Lentulus, in a _ letter 
Emperor ‘Tiberius, gives the 
description of Jesus:— 

“There hath appeared in these days a 
man of great virtue named Jesus Christ, 
who is yet living among us, and of the 
Gentiles is accepted as a prophet, but his 
disciples call him the son of God. He 
raiseth the dead and cures all manner of 
diseases; a man of stature somewhat tall 
and comely, with a very reverend coun- 
tenance, such as the beholders both love 
and fear; his hair the «color of chestnut, 
full ripe, plain to his ears, whence down- 
ward it is more Oriental, curling and 
waving about his shoulders. In the 
midst of his hair is a parting, after the 
manner of the Nazarites; his forehead 
plain and very delicate; his face without 
spot or wrinkle, beautified with the most 
lovely red; his nose and mouth so formed 
that nothing can be reprehended; his 
beard thick, in color like his hair, not very 
long, but forked; his look innocent, but 
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mature, his eyes gray, clear, and quiet. 
In reproving he is terrible; in admonish- 
ing, courteous and fair-spoken; pleasant 
in conversation, mixed with gravity. 
It cannot be remarked that any one saw 
him laugh, but many have seen him weep. 
In proportion of body most excellent, 
his hands, and arms most delicate to behold. 
In speaking, very temperate, modest, and 
wise. A man for his singular beauty sur- 
passing the children of men!”’ 

In connection with this description it 
is interesting to read that beneath some 
ruins in Aberfraw, Wales, has been found 
a beautiful bronze medal of the Saviour. 
On one side is the figure of his head exactly 
answering to the description given above. 
On the reverse side is the following which 
is written in Hebrew, ‘‘This is Jesus 
Christ, the Mediator.” It is not im- 
probable that this medal belonged to 
some Christian connected with Bran, the 
Blessed, who was one of Caractacus’s 
hostages at Rome from A.D. 52 to 59, at 
which time Paul was preaching the gospel 
of Christ “at Rome. Two years after- 
wards, in¥a.p. 61, the Roman General 
Suetonius ?drove out the Druids from 
Britain. 

Ventnor, Iste or WIGHT. 


Literature. 


Jasper Douthit’s Story. 


The author of this book has been for 
many yeats well known to Unitarians East 
and West as one of the rare men who, by 
his patience, his devotion to duty, and a 
genius for doing hard work of a peculiarly 
productive sort in the field of moral and 
spiritual endeavor, has justified his plans 
and principles, although he has not con- 
verted the world to his methods. He 
came out of that stratum of American society 
and the locality into which Abraham [in- 
coln was born and has some of the physical 
and mental characteristics of that leader 
of men whom, in his early days, he knew 
and loved in Illinois. ‘The southern part 
of this State was for many years left out- 
side of the main currents of travel and 
civilization. The soft soil and humid at- 
mosphere drenched with malaria did not 
attract the hardy settlers who went out from 
New England and peopled the Northern 
States. It was the borderland between 
North and South into which flowed more 
social and political influénces from the South 
than from the North. The fertile soil, 
the mud, the malaria, and the social ideals 
of the people favored a large consumption 
of home-made whiskey, and the moral and 
political ideals, or the lack of them, which 
go with the free use of alcohol. Into this 
environment Jasper Douthit was born; 
from it he was emancipated by his educa- 
tion; and outside of it he might have re- 
mained if he had taken the course usual in 
such cases. But for the sake of his family, 
neighbors, and friends he returned, volun- 
tarily placed himself in the old environ- 
ment, and made a fight to prove that man 
is master of his own moral fortunes. Before 
the Civil War he took his place with Lin- 
? Jasper Dourmir’s Story. With an introduction by 


| Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Boston: The American Unitarian 
Association. $1.25 net. 
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coln and stood almost alone in the days 
when the Knights of the Golden Circle 
and others threatened the lives of those 
who stood by the Union. He made his 
fight against the saloon and the consumption 
of whiskey, and by force of his influence 
and example he has changed ‘the moral 
atmosphere of the district in which he 
lives. In this book he reviews his struggles, 
and modestly reports his successes. It is 
published by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, which has for many years been 
his backer and supporter in the enterprise 
of church building in Shelbyville, Ill. The 
larger enterprise which is connected with 
Lithia Springs Mr. Douthit describes, but 
without reporting any definite conclusion 
and policy in his relations with the Associa- 
tion. No doubt he will be heard at Chicago 
at the National Conference of Unitarian and 
Christian Churches, 


THE CAMBRIDGE History OF LITERATURE. 
Vol. III. Renascence and Reformation. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50.— 
The third volume of the Cambridge History 
of Literature shows well developed the dis- 
tinctive plan of the work,—a series of chap- 
ters written by scholars in essay form in a 
manner sufficiently free from the limitations 
of a strictly chronological plan. The 
volume, dealing with the Renascence and 
Reformation, begins with the visit of Eras- 
mus to England, and the work of Grocyn 
and his colleagues, and continues down to 
Richard Hooker, omitting the dramatists 
of the sixteenth century, who are to be es- 
pecially treated in another volume. The 
early sixteenth century is a period not so 
much of interest to the general reader (for 
only one great writer, Edmund Spenser, is 
mentioned in the book) as to the student 
who desires to follow the development of 
the language and of its literary forms, and 
who regards the century as a formative 
period leading up to the great writers of 
the end of the century. Besides those 
chapters dealing directly with the Renas- 
cence and the Reformation, others are de- 
voted to such subjects as the dissolution 
of the religious house and its effect on learn- 
ing, social literature in Tudor times, and 
English universities. In spite of the some- 
what scholastic interest of the volume 
many chapters such as that entitled ‘“‘The 
New Poetry,’ in which Tottel’s miscellany 
is analyzed, will be of interest to the general 
reader. Wyatt, the pioneer sonnet writer 
in English, and Surrey, who followed his 
lead, afford a subject of great human in- 
terest, both in their lives, which, like Sir 
Philip Sidney’s, were eventful and char- 
acteristic of the times and animated by 
high spirit of chivalry, and in their parallel 
attempts to translate Petrarch’s sonnets, 
and to compose others on their model. 
Wyatt is represented as a beginner at his 
work, as rather a charming bungler, al- 
though little attempt is made to show why 
he was less successful than Surrey. Surrey, 
his follower, not only wrote successful son- 
nets, which may be read to-day with a 
certain degree of pleasure, but he has the 
distinction of being the first to write English 
blank verse to any great length. “Tudor 
Historians and Antiquaries” are described 
in a kindly manner as a garrulous, gossip- 
ing set, borrowing and stealing from each 
other, half journalist, half historian, now 
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delving into the “backward and abysm 
of time,’ now jotting down in their his- 
tories, often without apology, an account 
of the latest monstrosity which popular 
rumor has brought to their ears. The 
analysis of ‘A Mirrour for Magistrates” is 
clear and satisfactory, except that it is 
somewhat too scholastic, too little elemen- 
tary to appeal to popular taste. In con- 
sideration of the early sixteenth century as 
a formative period, the beginnings of lit- 
erary criticism are noted at length, and the 
evolution of literary forms is investigated 
by writers working independently of each 
other. It is interesting to note that in this 
way Spenser is referred to by four writers 
dealing respectively with his poetry, his 
share in the making of the Elizabethan son- 
net, general prosody, and criticism. Un- 
conscious difference of opinion between the 
writers is sometimes shown, but only to an 
extent which is rather helpful than other- 
wise in giving a greater latitude to judg- 
ment. Full bibliographies are provided to 
supply what may be lacking in a work of 
so much compression as the present. Al- 
together the student and the general reader 
may feel that this will form one more 
worthy volume in a series which, taken 
together, is the best source of information 
and reference possible to him. 


HEART AND VorIce. Songs and Services, 
Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte. Bos- 
ton: Geo. H. Ellis Co.—In this new publi- 


cation Mr. Wendte has to submit to a 
very close competition—from his earlier 
books. He has long been known among us 


as a collector and editor of songs and ser- 
vices for church, home, and Sunday-school, 
and his collections have been so admirable 
as to make us wonder if he has left any- 
thing as good ungathered, and if we must not 
now content ourselves with the gleanings 
from corners of the field, if not with matter 
which the editor would have passed by in 
earlier excursions. Such a doubt will be 
answered at once to any one who does no 
more than glance through the book. There 
is an astonishing amount of new matter 
and a still more astonishing amount of ad- 
mirable matter. Mr. Wendte need fear no 
competition with his earlier work. The 
most marked quality of the music is what 
it should be in a book for children,—bright- 
ness. The tunes go. Yet they are not 
frivolous in their vivacity. They have the 
quality of the spring and are sure to be 
sung willingly by those who are in the spring 
of life. Without this quality pervading 
a large proportion of the music no book 
can hold its place in the Sunday-school. 
There is also a good proportion of more 
staid and solid music and of old favorites 
which will be welcome to elder people in 
the home and perhaps may be as accept- 
able to the young of to-day as they were to 
those of years ago." There are also—a good 
feature in any book for the Sunday-school, 
since there children are to be prepared for 
the services of the church—many of the 
most familiar of the easily singable tunes 
of our hymn-books. Altogether, the com- 
piler has touched his constituency on all 
sides, and his book will be welcomed by 
every class that it should seek to reach. 
There is always a proportion of the poetry 
in Sunday-school books which does not come 


; up to the desired mark. This is partly be- 
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cause so much verse is written for children 
by hands more benevolent than literary, 
partly because by some anything that 
rhymes is thought good enough for children, 
and also because, like nuts in sweetmeats, 
the sugar of the tune is supposed to divert 
attention from the quality of the poetry 
contained in it. From this danger it is im- 
possible to protect a book of any consider- 
able size, and some flat and inane verse 
will be found here and there, but less than 
in most books of the kind. There remain 
to be examined the services which form the 
first part of the book. There are twenty- 
four of these, of which nine are for special 
occasions as Christmas, Easter, ete. This 
leaves fifteen to choose from for the regular 
services of the school. ‘There are some who 
would prefer a-single service, which should 
be of -the best material and arrangement, 
and should become familiar and dear by 
constant use. There are some of our best 
schools which use the same service year in 
and year out, and enclose in it the very 
heart of the Bible. Such schools, if they 
do not make a service of this kind for them- 
selves, might settle on one of these. To some 
the extent of choice might be a little be- 
wildering, and to others the change made 
every Sunday would tend to superficial un- 
derstanding. It may be a question whether 
it would not have been better to have four 
or five services, winnowed and inclusive 
only of the very best, for the four or five 
Sundays of each month. All of the services 
here given, however, will be found good. 
Those who examine this book will wonder 
what Mr. Wendte will undertake next. 
Has he, in the pigeon-holes of his capacious 
desk, yet more of these fresh tunes gather- 
ing for another book? We should say that 
another book would be impossible, or, if 
possible, necessarily inferior, made up of 
what the merchant of certain kinds of goods 
would call ‘‘seconds.’”’ But we should have 
said this before the present book was com- 
piled. We will therefore enjoy this in faith 
that, if we shall need another book some day, 
Mr. Wendte knows where he can get it. 
Perhaps even now the ‘‘fiend that man 
harries—the love of the best’’—is harrying 
this restless enthusiast. 


Antique Views of y¢ 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical yalue.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H, ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Jimpo. By Algernon Blackwood. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25.— 
As a fantasy of the borderland, in which 
the soul hovers between life on this good 
old planet, as we know it, and life in the 
unknown outside, Jimbo is worth reading 
for the sake of its skilful blending of truth, 
dreaming, and vision. It is more than this, 
however, and it leaves, besides the story of 
Jimbo’s experience, a haunting memory of 
the frightened children, who ‘‘dance with 
phantoms and with shadows play.’’ ‘This 
is half study and half allegory, but one must 
read in it also the plea for a more genuine 
sympathy with the thoughts of childhood 
than is always accorded to them, and a 
recognition of the truth that lack of ex- 
pression is far from meaning that there is 
nothing to be expressed, could a child but 
find words and responsiveness. 


SUNNYFIELD. By Louise Morgan Sill. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.— 
The extremely well-behaved children who 
live between the covers of this book are 
blessed with such exceptional good for- 
tune that their satisfaction becomes almost 
monotonous. Their parents and _ other 
relatives, to say nothing of numerous 
servants, hasten to further their desires, 
and they proceed from one delightful ac- 
quisition or opportunity to another. The 
interest of a story depends more on what 
children are and do than on what they re- 
ceive as the subtitle of this book, ‘‘The 
Adventures of Podsy and June,’’ indicates; 
and, although these “adventures” are mild 
of type, they will doubtless interest less 
fortunate children as dazzling possibilities. 


The PLANTERS. By Herman Whitaker. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
Besides writing a romance of genuine in- 
terest, filled with picturesque description and 
dramatic situations, Mr. Whitaker has 
made a contribution to general intelligence 
concerning the wrongs practised against 
the contract laborers on rubber plantations 
in Mexico. The experiences of a young 
fellow, brought up amid the restraints and 
ideals of a small New England town, sud- 
denly set to responsibility in this new country 
amid the conditions of actual slavery and 
faced by cruelties done to the helpless, 
could hardly fail to include emotional 


reaches. The -story holds the reader’s 
interest continually and bears analysis 
afterwards. 

A GENTLEMAN OF QuaLity. By Fred- 


erick Van Rensselaer Dey. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.50.—There are novel com- 
plications in this case of mistaken identity 
and, although the reader may be able to 
foresee, when the mystery is deepest, that 
justice will be vindicated and happiness 
assured, it is safe to say that he will not 
guess the steps by which the happy result 
is to be secured. ‘The characters are interest- 
ing and the action rapid, while the situation 
presented is one that has always appealed 
to the lovers of fiction since Boccaccio 
wrote. The publishers have given the book 
an attractive setting. 


On THE Roap To ARDEN. By Mar- 
garet Morse. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.00 net.—The simplicity and direct- 
ness of this double love-story, its spring- 
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time sentiment and its gentle humor, are 
charms not to be denied, and it hits the 
mark where many an elaborately executed 
novel fails. Arden is enchanted land, and 
when Celia and Rosalind seek its waiting 
adventures, Oliver and Orlando are sure to 
follow, even if they use the modern magic 
of an automobile for conveyance. The 
writer’s earlier book, The Spirit of the Pines, 
has not yet been forgotten. 


Magazines. 


“The Hundred Worst Books” is the en- 
gaging topic with which Samuel M. Crothers 
opens the May Atlantic. The whimsical 
humor of his essay is balanced by the serious 
and suggestive paper that follows it, ‘““Is Im- 
mortality Desirable?’’ by G. Lowes Dickin- 
son, In his article on ‘‘Railroads and Pub- 
licity,” James O. Fagan reaches the climax 
of his series, supporting the grave charges he 
makes against unionism. The other At- 
lantic series, ‘‘The Diary of Gideon Welles,” 
provides an interesting installment on the 
gross mistakes of Seward during the early 
years of the war. The old naval secretary 
tells the truth, as his custom was, without 
the slightest reserve. Other telling articles 
in the number area timely paper on ‘‘ Charter- 
Making in America,” by Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, ‘‘Occupational Disease and Econo- 
mic Waste,” by C. E. A. Winslow and 
“Newspapers as Historical Sources,’”’ by the 
distinguished historian, James Ford Rhodes. 
Papers in less serious vein include one on the 
Circus, by Ralph Bergengren, ‘‘Women in 
the Young Turks Movement,” by Mrs. Ken- 
neth Brown, and an entertaining article 
on the advertisements of Addison’s famous 
Spectator, which apparently put the modern 
advertiser in rather deep shade. The num- 
ber is especially strong in fiction, which in- 
cludes ‘‘The Other Mrs. Dill,’ by Alice 
Brown, “‘The Cobweb,” by Zona Gale, and 
“The Revenge of Chanticleer,” written in 
beautiful English by a. French writer, 
Ernest Dimnet. The poetry comprises a 
sonnet by William Watson, some very modern 
lines on ‘“‘The Aéronauts,’’ by Rhoda Hero 
Dunn, ‘‘Spring in Ireland,” by Ethel Rolt 
Wheeler, and a long and remarkable poem 
by Josephine Preston Peabody, entitled ‘‘The 
Trees.” An important unsigned review of 
recent fiction and a delightful Contributors’ 
Club complete the number. 


Books Received. 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Witter Whitehead’s Own Story. By Henry Gardner 
Hunting. $1.25. ; 
The Bob’s Cave Boys. By Charles Pierce Burton. $1.50. 
When Railroads were New. By Charles Frederick 
Carter. $2 net. " 
The Fate of Iciodorum. By David Starr Jordan. 90 
cts. net. 
From the Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee. 
The Ideal of Christian Worship. By Selden P. Delany. 
4o cts. net. ‘ 
Torchbearers on the King’s Highway. By Kate Harper 
Haywood. 20 cts. pays zl 
Religious Education. By William Walter Smith. 
From A.C, Armstrong & Son, New York. 
Expositions of Holy Scripture. By Alexander Maclaren, 
D., Litt.D. Fourth series, six volumes. $7.50 net. 
From Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch, San Francisco. 
The Matter with Nervousness. By H.C. Sawyer, M.D. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
A Valid Christianity for To-day. By Charles D. 
Williams, D.D., LL.D. $1.50 net. 
Sebastian. By Frank Danby. $1.50. 
The Faith and Works of Christian Science. By the author 
of “Confessio Medici.” $1.25 net. 
From the American Unitarian Association, Boston. 
Jasper Douthit’s Story. With an introduction by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. $1.25 net. 
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From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Emmanuel Movement ina New England Town. By 
Lyman P. Powell. $1.25. 
The Playground of Europe. 


By Leslie Stephen. $1.75 
net, e 


Ready March 10. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


EDITOR OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


THE POETRY 
The work contains 365 hymns, songs, and carols, care- 
fully selected from the best existing religious and didactic 
poetry, suitable for childhood and youth, together with a 
number of original contributions in verse by authors of 
recognized merit. 
THE MUSIC 


Is throughout melodious and singable, drawn largely 
from German, Dutch, and English, as well as home 
sources, together with a number of original compositions. 


THE SERVICES 


Twenty-four orders of serviceare appended to the book, 
and interspersed with brief and simple anthems, canticles, 
and musical responses, Nine of them are intended for 
special occasions in the life of the Sunday-school, such as 
Christmas, Easter, Children’s (Flower) Sunday, Confir- 
mation, Thanksgiving (Harvest), Patriotic, and Festivals 
of Tender Mercies, the Steadfast Will (Temperance), and 
Peace on Earth. 

THE HOME ALTAR 

To the services of worship and general collection of 
hymns there have been added two sections, ‘‘ The Home” 
and “At Evening’s Hour,’ containing songs especially 
suited for home use. 

Fully one-third of the literary and musical materials of 
this work will be found to be new to our American Sun- 
day-schools. 


Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 

Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 

Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 

To Sunday-schools, “ 


50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Ready May 1 
[No. 242] 


“HOW ABOUT THE MORAL 
MAN?” 


REV. RODERICK STEBBINS 


Written in answer to a circular (of which 
a photographic reproduction is shown) recently 
widely distributed among the students of a 
Massachusetts college, and bearing the head- 
line given above. Mr. Stebbins takes issue 
with the words of the circular which assert, 
“Good morals and good works are most 
desirable, but they won’t save you.” 

FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Order by its number only, not by title 
ISSUED AS TRACT NO. 242 
BY THE 


American Unitarian Association 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Che Dome, 
Tulips. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


We feel the sweet, warm breath of spring, 
We love the scented sunny hours, 

We hear the songs the dear birds sing, 
We seek the garden-beds for flowers. 


The pink and bright red tulips gay, 
Each has its beauty rich or rare, 

We welcome them day after day, 
None with my two-lips can compare. 


As fresh, as sweet as balmy spring, 
So young, so tender, dear to me, 
As innocent as birds that sing 
Two-lips of Bessie just turned three. 


Betty Brown’s Spring Suit. 


BY ETTA ANTHONY BAKER. 


“All ashore that’s ashore! All 
ashore that’s goin’ ashore 
The loud call, accompanied by a vigorous 
tattoo upon the gong, effectually roused all 
laggards. Bob and Betty waited to give a 
last loving hug to mother and father, then 
dashed madly down the gang-plank just as 
the order to haul in was given. From the 
end of the pier they waved a gay good-bye, 
_ as they watched the tugs pull the great 
steamer slowly out into the river and start 
her on her long trip south. Then they 
hurried for the Elevated Road and home. 

Home! They heaved unconscious little 
sighs as they walked soberly into the familiar 
hall. Of course they were both glad that 
father had decided to take mother with him 
on this Cuban trip,—she needed rest and 
change badly,—but what a dull place the 
house seemed! It was strange they had 
never noticed it before. 

‘We're ‘holding the fort’ in earnest now, 
sis! Jolly, isn’t it?” asked Bob, in a tone 
which somehow failed to convey any idea 
of overabundant gladness. 

‘‘Ve-es, I suppose so,” replied Betty, in 
equally joyful accents. 

‘How would it do to invite Syd Ransome 
to stay with us while father and mother are 
away?” asked Bob, eagerly. ‘‘He’s a splen- 
did fellow, Betty: he’d liven things up a lot.” 

“For you, yes, but how about me?” 
Betty’s tone showed unusual tartness. ‘‘I 
don’t mean to be cross, Bob, but, honestly, 
we'd better not. Mother asked me to run 
the house just as economically as possible 
during her absence. She said the extra 
expense of her trip would be a drain upon 
father. You know she refused to go at 
first, until the doctor ordered her off. I 
intend to watch every cent. ‘There are ever 
so many ways we can cut down the bills 
when we’re all alone. Let’s— ‘There’s the 
postman! Perhaps mother’’— 

Both made a dash for the door, but Betty 
stopped an instant to laugh over the absurd 
idea of expecting to hear from her mother 
before the ship had even reached Sandy 
Hook. So Bob got there first, and tri- 
umphantly received the letter. 

“Wm! Miss Elisabeth Brown, 78th Street, 
New York City. Looks interesting, doesn’t 
it?” he asked, tantalizingly holding the 
letter at arm’s length, just out of his sister’s 
reach, ‘It’s the thinnest paper!” he an- 
nounced, calmly rubbing it between his 
thumb and forefinger. Then, after a careful 


goin’ 
\” 
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though distant examination of the post- 
mark, he added, “It’s foreign—yes, Paris.” 

“Why, I don’t know any one in Paris,”’ 
Betty exclaimed in puzzled tones. “O 
Bob, please!’’ Suddenly she made a light 
spring, taking Master Bob unawares, and 
secured her treasure. 

“Paris! Yes—Paris, Me. I don’t know 
any one there, either. It couldn’t be Sadie 
Harper, could it? It might be Ethel Moore 
or Jeanie Vanderhoff.”’ 

“Yes, it might be the President, but I 
don’t think it is,’ said Bob, impatiently. 
“Possibly you could satisfy yourself upon that 
point if you opened it,’’ he added, with deep 
sarcasm which was utterly wasted upon 
Betty. She was hurriedly tearing off the 
envelope and devouring its contents with 
little exclamations of surprise as she read. 

“Don’t mind me, sis!” suggested Bob. 

“JT won’t. Boys are never curious, you 
know,” Betty answered mischievously. 
“This is the strangest thing, though. I 
don’t understand it. Listen! 


My dear Miss Elisabeth,—You have often 
invited me to spend a few weeks with you, 
and at last I am able to accept your kind 
invitation. Mother planned the trip before 
she left, and intended to write to you her- 
self about it. I only learned to-day that 
she forgot to do so. You once told her that 
you are never away from home except dur- 
ing July and August, so I’ve decided to risk 
it. My trunk is all packed, and I am simply 
wild to go. I am afraid this letter will not 
reach you until Tuesday morning, and 1 
myself will arrive at the Grand Central at 
five on Tuesday afternoon. I hope this 
invasion, on such short notice, will be for- 
given. 

Lovingly yours, 
DorotHy TUCKER. 


P.S. I will wear a gray suit and hat. 


“Now what do you think of that!” de- 
manded Betty. 

“Who <t Dorothy ‘Tucker? I never 
heard of her before,’’ replied Bob, equally at 
sea. 

“Neither did I,” said Betty. “It’s evi- 
dently a mistake. Let me see that envelope 


again. Oh! how silly we are! Of course, 

it’s meant for Miss Elisabeth Brown. She’s 

forgotten the ‘East’ in the address.” 
“Give it to me,’”’ commanded ‘Bob. ‘I'll 


ride over on my wheel and explain it to her.” 

“But Bob—she’s in Bermuda! She called 
on mother before she left. The doctor 
ordered her South for several months, and 
there’s that poor little country girl coming 
here all alone. She’ll be so disappointed.” 

‘“How do you know she’s poor or little?” 
demanded Bob. ‘“‘It zs a long trip to take 
just for nothing, though. ‘Too late to tele- 
graph her now.” 

“Couldn’t we”— began Betty, impetu- 
ously, then hesitated an instant. ‘“O 
Bob, if we only dared! It would be such 
fun to entertain her.” 

“She might not be willing to stay with 
strangers,’ objected Bob, ‘‘and, besides, we 
might not like her at all.” 

“T think we shall like her: that letter 
sounds nice, somehow, and Dorothy’s such 
a sweet name. We could tell her Cousin 
Elisabeth was in poor health—she zs a cousin, 
you know, mother said so,” urged Betty, 
earnestly. 

“Yes, very distant—forty-second degree,’’ 
laughed Bob. “Honestly, Betty, do you 


| think it would be fair?” 
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“Why not? She couldn’t stay in an empty 
house. The poor little thing will have all 
the expense and trouble of the trip just for 
nothing, and the disappointment besides. 
She need never know the difference. It 
seems to me,’ Betty weighed each word 
carefully, ‘“it’s—the—only—thing—we—can 
—do, so there!” 

“But the expense, Betty,’’ continued Bob. 
“You know what mother asked you to do. 
It costs ever so much to show visitors around 
New York, and her letter said several weeks.’’ 

“T’ve thought of that part, too. Father 
gave me twenty-five dollars for my new suit 
and hat. If I’m willing to make last year’s 
things do, and use the money for this, why’’— 

“OQ Betty, that’s too much! and for 
a stranger, too!” 

“Well, I just.can’t send poor Dorothy all 
the way back, that’s all there is to it,” said 
Betty so decisively that the discussion ended. 

That afternoon two impatient watchers 
stationed themselves in front of the train 
gates at the Grand Central Depot long 
before five o’clock. Then they took turns 
rushing over to the bulletin board whenever a 
train was posted, but fortunately the Port- 
land train remained “On Time.’’ So fre- 
quently did they interrogate the dispatcher 
as to which track their train would come in 
on that he finally grew exasperated, and, 
touching his megaphone significantly, said, 
“Tf ye can’t hear this, then it’s deef ye 
must be!’ 

When the train at last pulled in and the 
passengers hurried through the gate, they 
scanned each one eagerly. At least five 
girls wore gray suits and hats, but each of 
the five showed no uncertainty whatever as 
to her destination, and not one of the five 
fitted the mental picture the two anxious 
watchers had formed of “Dorothy.” As a 
sixth gray-garbed girl passed through the 


gate, the two sprang forward with one 
accord, 

“Ts this Dorothy?” they questioned 
simultaneously. 


“Why, yes, I’m Dorothy—Dorothy Tucker. 
I’m to meet Miss Elisabeth Brown.” 

“Yes, I know—that’s my name, too,’’ 
said Betty. ‘‘Your Miss Brown—Cousin 
Elisabeth—is away, and we are to entertain 
you in her place.”’ 

After that the ice thawed’ rapidly. The 
newcomer soon became “‘one of the family”’ 
and proved to be ready for anything, from 
a morning in the kitchen helping old Margery, 
while Betty was at school, to an afternoon 
of sight-seeing or an evening of games and 
music. She played the violin beautifully, 
and they spent happy hours around the 
piano. Bob’s friend Ransome often joined 
the party, and the gay quartette ‘‘did’” 
New York most thoroughly. 

They spent a whole morning on Ellis 
Island, watching the immigrants. Hours 
flew by unnoticed as they gazed at the 
fascinating tanks in the great Aquarium, or 
watched the boats of all kinds—great ocean 
steamers, yachts, tugs and ferries—from 
the Battery. They visited museums and 
art galleries, stores and parks, and each 
day the unbidden guest grew more and more 
welcome. 

“Dorothy isn’t a bit my idea of a country 
girl, in spite of her quiet way of dressing,”’ 
remarked Bob, one day, when their guest 

,had been with them for two weeks. “I 
; don’t dare ask her any questions about her 
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home, she might suspect that we are not 
her authorized entertainers,” 

“She says she loves Paris ‘because it’s a 
liberal education in itself,’ answered Betty. 
“Funny thing to say about a little country 
town, isn’t it? I had been telling her how 
I long to see Paris, the real Paris, | mean,— 
—and she smiled so queerly. I stippose she 
thought I meant her home town.” 

“Have you regretted the suit, Betty?” 
asked Bob, quietly. ; 

“No, honestly, Bob. I did want a new 
suit, of course, but I think the money is well 
spent. I’ve used it all for the extra bills, 
so mother won’t find our regular expenses 
high. Dorothy says she would have been 
terribly disappointed if we had been away. 
She was all ready to start—had been planning 
the trip for weeks—when her mother wrote 
that she had forgotten to send word to Miss 
Brown. I wonder where her mother is? 
I don’t dare ask too many questions. You 
see we are supposed to know all these details.’’ 
Betty laughed merrily at their strange 
position. 

Time passed by so pleasantly that both 
Bob and Betty were surprised when Dorothy 
announced that she must leave in ten days. 
Tears stood in her eyes as she tried to tell 
them how much she had enjoyed her visit, 
and how deeply she appreciated all their 


“kindness to her. 


“J might as well own up,” she added. 
“T overheard aconversation one day which 
set me to thinking. Then I purposely 
urged Betty to go with me to look at spring 
suits. After that I put two and two to- 
gether, and it made the most unselfish girl 
in the whole world.” She ended with a 
bear-hug which caused the ‘“‘most unselfish 
girl in the world” to beg for mercy. 

“By the way,” she added, with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in her big dark eyes, ‘“‘I 
had a letter from Paris to-day, which might 
interest you. Haven’t you noticed that I 
always bring in the mail? Or perhaps you 
thought I never received any letters? I 
won’t read the first part, it might make you 
vain! Hereitis! Listen! 


“We have just received the answer from 
Cuba, and it is quite satisfactory. You and 
Betty are to sail on the t1oth,—by the 
White Star Line,—and I will meet you in 
England. Your mother’s old friend Mrs. 
Hamilton will chaperon you, as she has 
already reserved for that date. Tell your 
friend that the question of clothes is to 
be left until she reaches here. Her mother 
will be home before you start, and will 
explain all our arrangments. I enclose a 
check for any expenses. Give our thanks 
to your friends for their kindness to you. 

Lovingly your 
FATHER.’ ”’ 


“Why—eh—what! I don’t understand!” 
stammered Betty, turning from white to 
red in her excitement. : 

“Of course you don’t!” laughed Dorothy. 
“My parents are in Paris. Fathér’s business 
is there, you know, or you don’t know, 
rather,’ she added teasingly. ‘‘I was just 
visting relatives in Maine. We are to start 
on the roth, you and I, and you'll have a 
whole summer in ‘the city which is a liberal 
education!’ ”’ _ 

The days fairly flew by, bringing the 
great date nearer and nearer, and also bring- 
ing Betty’s father and mother to see her off 
and rejoice in her good fortune. On the 


‘swung by straps from the hinder axle. 
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toth a gay party stood on the deck of the 
beautiful steamer, giving last good-byes and 
parting instructions. So many ‘don’t for- 
get’s” and “do remember’s’”’ were impressed 
upon Betty that it would have required a 
good-sized journal to record them all. 
Suddenly the “All ashore that’s goin’ 
ashore!”’ rang from stem tosternof the gteat 
ship, followed by the usual frantic rush for 
the gang-plank. But this time Betty, 
tearful, yet happy, leaned calmly over the 
railing, embarked at last for the city of 
her dreams. 


Tommy’s May-basket. 


“No, ma’am, Miss Nelly, that basket 
isn’t for Minnie Gordon. Don’t care if 
she zs the prettiest girl in school. That 
basket is just particularly for Aunt ’Liza, 
and nobody else. (Do make it pretty, 
sister. Yes, that’s right.) 

“Course Minnie’s a nice little girl. 
She’s well enough for some kinds of plays. 
But for real, solid good times I’d rather 
go to Aunt ’Liza’s. She always asks some 
other boys to come when I do,—real first- 
rate ones,—and she don’t care how much 
noise we make. She never calls us rough 
or horrid. She isn’t ’fraid of the least 
speck of dirt. She wouldn’t run and 
squeal if she saw.a little mouse. She 
doesn’t frizzle her hair into her eyes trying 
to look pretty. 

“But I'll tell you what she does. She 
puts on a big, long apron, and gets out 
her corn-popper and  sauce-pan and 
molasses-jug, and rolls up her sleeves, 
and shoves her spectacles to the top of 
her head, and then you’d better believe 
there’s fun right along! And we all 
help shell the corn and shake the popper 
and make the balls and pull the candy, 
and you never tasted anything so good in 
your life. You know how ’tis, don’t you, 
sis? You go there just as often as I do. 

“Jo Martin will hang a May-basket for 
Minnie, I guess. Well, he can if he wants 
to; but I’drather send mine to Aunt ’Liza!”’ 
Youth’s Companion. 


In Old Times. 


“Let us now tell of the annual journey 
to which we children in a large family 
looked back every year as to the great 
event of the year. My father’s father 
and mother lived in Westhampton in 
Massachusetts, the town where he was 
born. We lived in Boston, and the distance 
between us and Westhampton was about 
one hundred and ten miles. We children 
expected to make the journey every sum- 
mer to see Westhampton, our grandfather 
and grandmother, our uncles, aunts and 
cousins, To compass this visit, an open 
carriage, such as we then called a barouche, 
came around to the house in Boston at six 
o’clock in the morning. Two trunks were 
fastened on it beliind, or perhaps one trunk 
On 
the back seat of this barouche sat my 
father and mother and one of the smaller 
of us children. On an opposite seat sat two, 
and on the driver’s high seat, with Fullam, 
sat one or two more. 

At Framingham, where we dined, and 
at Worcester, where we slept, we children 
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revelled in the delights of country taverns. 
In those days we did not say much about 
“hotels.’? From Worcester, on the second 
day, we “tried the adventure,” as Amadis 
would say, of a longer drive to North- 
ampton. Those hills of Worcester County 
and Hampshire are not mole hills, and you 
will see that the horses did well if by night 
on the second day we were at Northampton. 
The next morning ten miles more carried 
us to grandpapa’s house. 

To-day, if I chose to take the same 
journey, I should go to Northampton in 
two or three hours, more or less, and take the 
same charming drive to the dear old house 
in an hour more.—Edward Everett Hale, 
in Woman's Home Companion. 


A Boy’s Essay on Politeness. 


Politeness is rather a difficult thing, es- 
pecially when you are making a start. 
Many people haven’t got it. I don’t know 
why, unless it is the start. It is not polite 
to fight little boys,except they throw stones 
at you. Then you can run after them, and, 
when you’ve caught them, just do a little 
bit at them, that’s all. Remember that 
alllittle boys are simpletons, or they wouldn’t 
do it. It is not the thing to ‘make fun ofa 
little chap because he is poorer than you. 
Let him alone if you don’t want to play 
with him, for he is as good as you, except 
the clothes. When you are in school, and 
a boy throws a bit of bread or anything at 
you over the desks, it is not polite to put 
your tongue out at him, or to twiddle your 
fingers in front of your nose. Just wait 
till after school, and then warn him what 
you'll do next time; or, if you find you are 
bound to hit him, be pretty easy with him. 
Don’t keep on eating after you are tightening, 
and you will be far happier. Never eat 
quickly, or you might get bones in your 
throat. My father knows of a boy who 
got killed over his Sunday dinner. It 
is not polite to leave victuals on your plate, 
especially anything you don’t like. If you 
don’t like turnips, it is better to eat well 
into your turnips first while you are hungry, 
and you'll eat the meat and potatoes easy 
enough afterwards. Boys should always 
be polite to girls, however vexing they may 
be. ° Girls are not so strong as boys; their 
hair is long, and their faces are prettier; 
so you should be gentle with them. If 
a girl scratches you on the cheek, don’t 
punch her, and don’t tell her mother. That 
would be mean. Just hold her tight by 
the arms till she feels you could give it to her 
if you had a mind to.—Children’s Answers, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
ana CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 


| after violent exercise. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


500 
Federated Churches of Rhode Island. 


BY WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES. 

On Monday, April 26, over three hundred 
delegates, representing one hundred or more 
churches of various denominations in Rhode 
Island, met together in Providence to con- 
sider the things that concern the kingdom 
of God. This was the most important and 
significant religious conference ever held in 
this State. A great stride forward has been 
taken in the direction of Christian comity 
and unity. Henceforth the different divi- 
sions of the great Christian army in Rhode 
Island will be able to co-operate more 
heartily and more effectively. We shall all 
work together more efficiently in a union 
offensive and defensive. This convention 
of federated churches was marked by tol- 
erance and sympathy and _ catholicity. 
Episcopalians and Congregationalists and 
Unitarians and Universalists hobnobbed 
with Presbyterians and Baptists and Metho- 
dists and Friends. Swedenborgians and 
Christians and Disciples and Plymouth 
Brethren mingled with Salvation Army 
workers and Volunteers of America. Black 
and white delegates broke bread together. 
Never was there such a love feast of men and 
women of widely different creeds. It was a 
Pentecostal gathering. Every delegate felt 
that we were making religious history, and 
we were. 

The morning and afternoon sessions of the 
convention were held in the Matthewson 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, the even- 
ing session in the Beneficent Congregational 
Church. In calling the convention to order 
Rev. Lester Bradner, Ph.D., rector of St. 
John’s Church, Providence, said, ‘‘We are 
here to try to construct a division of the 
great Christian Church within the borders of 
our State, to conduct what I believe Roger 
Williams would have called an experiment, 
to try to invent, if we may, and to use, if we 
can, a new institution and a new medium, 
and finally to try to know each other better.” 

Former Lieut. Gov, Jackson was elected 
chairman of the convention. Owing to ill- 
ness Bishop McVickar was unable to be 
present and lead in the service of worship, 
but his place was taken by President Faunce 
of Brown University. Gov. Pothier sent 
a letter of greeting to the convention, and 
Mayor Fletcher welcomed the delegates 
to the city. In his address on ‘The 
City Without a Church”? Rev O. P. Gifford, 
D.D., president of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Churches, declared: ‘‘When the Son 
of Man shall come in his glory, the test of 
character will not be found in style of archi- 
tecture nor statement of creed nor cut of 
garment nor form of organization nor style 
of ritual, but in practical service to needy 
men. When the churchless city comes, the 
need will have passed: in the mean time let 
the churches justify their being by their 
doing.” Dr, Gifford’s address struck a high 
note. 

The afternoon session was given up to the 
reports of the Committee on Religious Forces 
and of the Committee on Religious Needs and 
to discussion of the same. The Committee 
on Religious Forces presented the following 
resolutions :— 


I, Resolved, That, in view of the loss of 
efficiency manifest in interdenominational 
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effort, there is need of more genuine sym- 
pathy between individual members of differ- 
ent churches, more official unselfishness, and 
a clearer perception that what is to the ad- 
vantage of one denomination is ultimately 
to the advantage of all. 

IJ. That the various denominations owe 
it to the welfare of the whole great family 
of God that each should study more carefully, 
and use more extensively the possibilities 
of co-operative effort along practical lines 
for the advance of the Kingdom of God. 

III. That the churches of Rhode Island 
be urged to supplement and balance their 
evangelistic endeavors by increased atten- 
tion to the religious education and training 
of the young, not merely in the Bible, but in 
the application of Christian principles to 
daily experience and to the increasing de- 
mands of modern life. ; 

IV. ‘That the churches-of Rhode Island 
be urged to apply more widely the insti- 
tutional methods of social service in the 
name of Christ. 

V. That it is becoming increasingly vital 
to the influence of organized Christianity 
that the churches should perceive, realize, 
advocate, and practise the highest existing 
standards of social and ethical relationships 
and attitudes. 

VI. ‘That in view of the need of urging 
the churches to exercise a wider initiative 
in good works, it is inexpedient for Church 
people to form general philanthropic organi- 
zations independent of the churches when- 
ever the same purpose can be served by a 
society in connection with any one church 
ot any group of churches or denominations. 


The Committee on Religious Needs, after 
a masterly analysis of the present religious 
conditions of this State, offered the follow- 
ing practical suggestions:— 


I. A thorough study of the local field by 
the local church or churches in co-operation, 
with a new view to more adequate ministra- 
tion to every real need. 

Il. Definite attempts to combine weak, 
dependent churches, especially when of 
kindred basic polity or doctrines, for more 
effective pastoral services, the needs of the 
community being greater than local church 
or denominational interests. 

III. Interdenominational co-operation, 
particularly of kindred denominations, for a 
larger colportage or circuit ministry. 

IV. Anew standard of ministerial equip- 
ment, measured not by the time-honored 
requirements of the past, but by the demands 
of this age, with its new social and industrial 
problems. 

V. A sincere and intelligent interest in 
the welfare of the workingman, that he may 
secure for himself and his family the rights 
and privileges to which he is justly entitled. 

VI. Some definite basis of exchange of 
representatives of ministerial bodies and 
labor organizations, that each may learn the 
new points and understand the problems of 
the other. 

VII. Discriminating the 


study of 


foreigner, avoiding the injustice of whole- 


sale classification and criticism, and meeting 
the individual opportunities created by 
national and racial differences. 

VIII. Open the church doors widely for 
the foreigner, and welcome his children in 
your Sunday-school. 

IX. Denominational support of foreign 
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churches where demanded, and interdenom- 
inational co-operation to meet the larger 
opportunities. F 


At the supper which came before the even- 
ing session earnest and ringing speeches were 
delivered by Rey. E. A. Hanley, D.D., of 
the First Baptist Church, Providence, Rev. 
W. C. Selleck, D.D., of the Universalist 
Church of the Mediator, Rev. James Austin 
Richards ‘of the United Congregational 
Church, Newport, and Rev. George W. Kent 
of the Westminster Church. Our Unitarian 
representative made an admirable speech, 
in which he pleaded for frank recognition of 
the fundamental differences between Trini- 
tarians and Unitarians, and then for federa- 
tion along a hundred lines of common en- 
deavor. His witty address, full withal of 
fire and passion, was received with a storm 
of applause from the host of evangelicals 
present. car | 

An inspiring audience gathered in the 
Beneficent Church for the evening service. 
The Federation Hymn, written by Rev. 
Harry Lutz of Billerica, Mass., was sung. 
After the common worship, led by a chorus 
of one hundred and fifty voices, furnished by 
the Young People’s Societies, Silas McBee, 
Esq., editor of the Churchman, spoke on 
“The Sin of Division.” He said nothing 
about the famous Lambeth Quadrilateral as 
a possible basis for church unity, but tried 
to impress upon us the power of unity, the 
uniting of God’s people by the love that has 
no self in it, but only the thought of others. 
“T believe,’ he said, “that the opening of 
vast fields needing the Word is the cause 
for the founding of these federations. Away 
with our petty differences and divisions, and 
back to the Scripture that will show us what 
to do.” 

Prof. A. W. Anthony, D.D., of the Cobb 
Divinity School, Lewiston, Me., a Free 
Baptist, spoke on ‘‘The Maine Alliance and 
our Main Reliance.”’ The basic principle 
of the Maine Alliance of different Christian 
bodies is the recognition of the parity of the 
denominations. For nineteen years the 
Alliance has been at work. 

“We have formed real copartnerships,’’ 
said Prof. Anthony, ‘“‘in entering new com- 
munities. We have faced three boom towns, 
and, as soon as the population became settled, 
a census was taken, and the church that was 
found to have the largest percentage of 
preference was given the right of way. 
Another thing we are enjoying is reciprocal 
exchanges. Towns having weak churches 
unite these churches into one strong body. 
If town A has a weak Baptist and Methodist 
church and town B has a weak Methodist and 
Baptist church, the Methodists retire from 
town A and the Baptists from town B, and 
two strong churches are established where 
before there were four weak ones. In one 
year we have had exchanges affecting forty- 
three towns.” : 

After the closing prayer and benediction 
by Rev. Henry W. Rugg, D.D., superintend- 
ent of the Universalist churches, the conven 
tion adjourned subject to the call of the 
Rhode Island Federation of Churches. 

Thus through the efforts of broad-minded 
religious leaders the representatives of seven- 
teen different denominations were brought 
together to consider the ideals and hopes 
they have in common. No such chimerical 
plan as that of fusing all existing denomina- 
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tions into one body was discussed at this 
convention, but those present were anxious 
to discover methods of more effective 
religious co-operation in philanthropic and 
humanitarian work. They came together 
neither to strengthen their ecclesiastical 
machinery nor to destroy it, but to consider 
how, working along their own lines, they can 
best advance the interests of the kingdom 
of God, which is but another name for the 
establishment of industrial peace and order, 
civic virtue, national righteousness, inter- 
national justice. 

Such a gathering year after year will stimu- 
late the intellectual life of the churches by 
affording them a splendid clearing-house of 
ideas. Representatives of churches living 
too much on the spiritual momentum of the 
past will be encouraged and inspired to put 
new life and purpose into every church ac- 
tivity. Delegates alive to the church’s 
opportunity of acting as a mediator between 
the contending forces of capital and labor 
will not suffer the social consciences of other 
members to be lulled to sleep. Such an 
annual assembly will not formulate a new 
creed or institute a new vital or launch an- 
other denomination, but it will form a centre 
for Christian unity by breaking down the 
barriers of theological misconceptions and 
ecclesiastical prejudices. It will see that the 
chief business of the church is not, as some 
one has said, to get men into heaven, but to 
get heaven into men. At such a yearly con- 
ference it will at once be evident that what 
every town or city in Rhode Island needs is 
not a division of its religious forces into 
narrow sects, each zealous of its rights or 
insisting upon its peculiar interpretations 
of the Bible or the validity of its sacraments, 
but a united Christian Church, which shall 
wage unceasing war against the flagrant 
evils of our time, lawlessness and intemper- 
ance and political corruption. 

Newport, R.I. 


Samuel J. Barrows. 


Feeling deeply the death of Rev. Samuel 
|. Barrows, the Ministerial Union wish to 
express their sense of loss, both as mem- 
bers of the church he loved and served so 
faithfully, and as fellow-workers for those 
wider interests to which he so unsparingly 
gave himself. 

Many of us knew him personally, and, to 
the respect and admiration which all felt, 
added our warm friendship and love. To 
such the loss is a heartfelt grief, which we 
share very closely with his more intimate 
friends and the members of his family. 

We knew him as one of the best men, 
large-hearted, unselfish, loving, and lovable. 
His sympathies were wonderfully broad, 
embracing not only the eminent. and 
scholarly, but the humblest and least in- 
fluential. His interest in humanity was 
universal, knowing no bounds of race, coun- 
try, social condition, or creed. 

He served with untiring zeal every cause 
involving the welfare of humanity,—political 
emancipation at home or abroad, equal 
suffrage for men and women, the temperance 
movement, the industrial emancipation of 
women and children, a wiser and more liberal 
philanthropy, the humane treatment and 
reformation of prisoners, and care for them 
when discharged,—in every way manifesting 
his belief in a brotherhood of universal good 
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will and peace. A master of languages, 
acquainted with many lands by frequent 
visits, an international messenger of mercy 
and peace, he was a true ‘‘citizen of the 
world.” 

Nor can we forget his delight in music, 
poetry, and art, his love of nature, his keen 
sense of humor, his happy, youthful spirit, 
his courtesy, sympathy, and loyalty, which 
made him dear to young and old. 

Shall we not believe that he has left us 
but to continue his progress, ““onward and 
upward forever’ ? 

CHRISTOPER R. ELiov, 

ALFRED W. MANCHESTER, 

WILLIAM R. Lorn, 
Commtttiee, 


The Unitarian Club in New York. 


The last dinner of the season was held 
at the Hotel Manhattan, April 28. The 
subject of the evening was “Religion 
and the Industrial Problem.’’ The speak- 
ers were Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of 
Chicago and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of 
New York City. A discussion followed. 
Before the speaking the following officers 
were elected: president, Mr. Cyril H. Bur- 
dett; vice-presidents, Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, Rev. George H. Badger; secretary, 
Mr. William S. Miller; members of the 
council, Rev. John Haynes Holmes and 
Mr. Charles H. Strong. 

Mr. Burdett spoke appreciatively of the 
past services of Mr. Sylvester Swain, the 
retiring secretary, and a resolution, ex- 
pressing gratitude to Mr. Swain, sympathy 
in his illness, and affectionate wishes for a 
speedy recovery were read and adopted. 

Rev. Robert Collyer on April 25 preached 
in Mr. Dutton’s church, and in reading the 
club dinner announcement he added, when 
he came to the name of the speakers, 
“They will set the place afire!”’ The presi- 
dent introduced Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones as 
the best Chicago could offer, and Mr. 
Jones was enthusiastically received. 

“JT am glad to behere,’’ Mr. Jones said, 
“to vindicate the tendency to apply re- 
ligion to the problems of the day.” The 
drift of the time is to find religion in society, 
not in theology, but they are not antagonis- 
tic. All great prophets of religion have 
expressed the verities of religion in the 
problems of the day. Buddha, Jesus, 
Confucius, all taught a movement away 
from mere theology and toward human help- 
fulness. Channing, Parker, Brooks, precip- 
itated the love of God upon the problems 
of the day. Some may say it is dangerous 
to preach these things in the pulpit: it is 
more dangerous to leave them out. 

Goethe’s order of reverence should be 
the guide of religion. Reverence is the one 
grace we are not born with, it must be 
acquired. 

The primary class, taught by the great 
Master’s rule, showed reverence by folding 
arms and looking upward. The second 
class folded arms behind the back and 
cast eyes down. The third class dropped 
arms to sides, cast eyes right and left, so 
they came into consciousness of their fel- 
lows. 

Look up! is the beginning only, said Mr. 
Jones. Next look down and see God at our 
feet; but the last spiritual reaches of love 
are in the touching of elbows, the nearness 
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to humanity. -If ministers lose their power 
of leadership, it is because they have failed 
to express Christianity in socialism. Re- 
ligion should be the clearing-house of 
help to human nature. 

There are only three or four great re- 
ligious questions of to-day. No ° teacher 
can ignore them. Economics in capital 
and labor is one, how to decrease friction. 
This is a question of justice. Tariff and 
protection cannot be solved by Grad- 
grind methods. It is the adjustment of 
the great human family, and belongs to 
the pulpit. The adjustment of the sexes— 
divorce, suffrage —is one. The old esti- 
mate of woman is past, it won’t hold. ‘The 
state and the pulpit must take this up. 
National economics of war is one. The 
Church must begin to disarm the army. 
The Church must either grapple with these 
problems or get out. Too long, outsiders 
have done the Church’s work and caused 
complexity and confusion. 

Mr. Jones said he liked to ring the changes 
on Ruskin’s three ‘‘d’s’’—dress, diet, and 
debt. And forthwith he made, not un- 
kindly, a strong arraignment against woman’s 
extravagance. and lack of taste in dress. 
He spoke of Marshall Field’s store in Chicago 
as a centre for this degradation, making 
possible there the starvation wage of 
women and the employment of children. 
With diet and debt, Mr. Jones dealt quite 
as seriously. 

In introducing Dr. Wise, Mr. Burdett 
called him the ‘“‘fearless speaker,’’ and he 
proclaimed himself at the start as Mr. 
Jones’s follower,—one of the many who have 
received inspiration and strength from him. 

Dr. Wise said it was not easy to deal 
with the Church and economic problems. 
It generally creates coolness in the congre- 
gation of the sort that prevailed when a 
negro preacher denounced the robbing of 
hen roosts. 

But we must remember that Church and 
religion do not mean the same thing. Re- 
ligion is all truth and goodness, but Tolstoy’s 
criticism was too severe when he added to 
this that the Church is all that religion is 
not. 

Between the Church and the industrial 
masses there is a great gulf. The Church 
is largely considered by the masses as 
their enemy. Dr. Wise deplored the lack 
of churches where people are most thickly 
crowded. We should not expect the masses 
to go to the churches; the churches should 
go to them in the truest, deepest sense, 
We need the Decalogue preached among 
our leaders of industry. The man who 
underpays his men and women is a thief. 
The man who makes his money by child 
labor is a murderer. We must war against 
the awful Industrial War. Until the Church 
is willing to go down to deal with fundamental 
things, it will never be successful. 

The Church must help conditions, in order 
to heal broken hearts; there is no other way; 
and the Church must have the courage of 
truth speaking, All we need is to apply 
religion to the problems of to-day. 

Dr, Slicer spoke after Rabbi Wise, and he 
laid the hand of soothing upon the unrest. 
There can be no doubt of Dr. Slicer’s sym- 
pathy with and efforts for the economic 
problems of the day, nor is he ever back- 
ward about expressing his sentiments on 


the proper occasions. He said he agreed 
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with much that had been said, but*he felt 
that it had been too sweeping. 

The Church is not as bad as it might 
seem from the other speakers’ point of 
view. On the East Side, for instance, 
there were three hundred synagogues. We 
must remember that there is always another 
side. 

Mr. Slicer said that he felt, coming after 
the other two speakers, like a flat-bottom 
boat in the path of the tornado, but he 
must speak in behalf of the Church. 

What can the Church do in the face of 
the Contract Labor law in Washington? 
How can it handle the unemployed when 
agents all over Europe are urging unskilled 
laborers to come here? 

The Church cannot solve the problem of 
the unemployed. ‘“‘And,’’ said Dr. Slicer, 
“T cannot feel that the one hour a week a 
minister has in his pulpit should be used in 
arraigning, every evil. These things are 
right for illustration, but no minister 
should preach in a manner to make im- 
possible the worship of his people. We 
must begin at the right end. We must 
regulate emotion in terms of reason.’’ 

“YT protest,’’ he said, “against the idea 
that the Church is on one side and Industry 
on the other. It is the unreal people on 
one side, the real ones on the other. The 
mission of the Church is sanctity. Indict 
society by dividing people. Do not try to 
divide Chureh and Society. HTC: 
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A College Trust Deed. 
f In a recent number of the London Times 
we find an item that will remind our 
readers of changes which have taken place 
nearer home. ‘The report reads as follows: 


The bill for giving effect to certain 
changes in the constitution of Cheshunt 
College [19], which has been introduced 
by Lord Wolverhampton, as Lord Presi- 
dent, is not printed and bears the “short 
title’ of ‘“‘“Board of Education Scheme 
(Cheshtint College) Confirmation Bill.” 
The scheme is contained in the schedule 
appended to the bill. The college, whose 
buildings at Cheshunt have passed into 
the possession of the Church of England, 
has been removed to Cambridge. It was 
founded by Selina, Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon, for training young men to be minis- 
ters of her sect, in accordance with a deed 
dated 1793. That deed provided that 
“The President or Presidents, Tutor or 
Tutors,’ should each before appointment 
declare ‘‘his entire abhorrence and re- 
nunciation of all Pelagian, Arian, Socin- 
ian, Antinomian, and Arminian doctrines 
and principles,’ and should intimate his 
ex animo acceptance of ‘‘the fifteen arti- 
cles, or confession of faith, contained 
in the schedule hereunder written,.’”’ In 
the same way, governors on appoint- 
ment were to make a declaration of as- 
sent to these ‘‘fifteen articles, or con- 
fession of faith,’’ of which one de- 
scribed the Bishop of Rome as ‘“‘that 
Antichrist, the man of sin and son of 
perdition.”” And another regulation ex- 
cluded any one holding the doctrine of 
adult baptism or of baptism by immer- 
sion. The changes made by the new 
scheme mitigate the rigor of these re- 
quirements. Presidents and tutors and 
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governors are to undertake to be and to 
act “‘in general accordance with the prin- 
ciples set forth in the said fifteen articles.” 
Probationers before admission are to 
make such a statement in writing of their 
religious belief ‘‘as shall be satisfactory to 
the governors,” while the obligations about 
the Bishop of Rome and adult baptism 
are omitted altogether. The memoran- 
dum contains a statement that ‘‘it has 
been found that the doctrinal restrictions 
militate against the educational success of 
the college.’’ 


Dr. Eliot in England. 


The English papers speak most cordially 
of Dr. Eliot’s presence in their country. 
On April 7 a large company assembled 
in Essex Hall to meet him. Mr. John 
Harrison expressed high appreciation of 
Dr. Eliot’s great labors for the Unitarian 
cause. Mr. H. B. Lawford shared in the 
welcome offered. He had enjoyed Dr. 
Eliot’s hospitality in Boston some eighteen 
months before and described effectively 
a day in Cambridge which ended with a 
reception on the lawn at Dr. Eliot’s house. 
Dr. Crothers had said that, when they have 
British visitors, Americans like to pull the 
British lion’s tail, and he (Mr. Lawford) 
said that, when English people had Uncle 
Sam with them, they liked to trot him 
round. Dr. Eliot was being trotted round, 
and would be off to Scotland in a day or 
two to preach and lecture. 

Dr. Carpenter continued the welcome, 
and in the course of a short speech told of 
meeting Dr. Eliot for the first time thirteen 
or fourteen years before, and declared that 
he should never forget the description the 
guest of the evening then gave of the way 
in which he and Mrs. Eliot started from 
Denver for Utah to introduce Unitarianism 
into the Mormon city, and when they 
reached Utah paraded its streets in the en- 
deavor to find a printer to print their bills. 
He could not imagine that anything to 
which Dr. and Mrs. Eliot set their hands 
would fail. Dr. Eliot had initiated the 
International Congress, which would attain 
its apotheosis at Berlin in 1910. The hope 
that Dr. Eliot would wind up his British 
career by lecturing at Oxford on “Efficiency 
in Education for the’ Ministry’? concluded 
a bright and happy speech. 

Christian Life reports that when Dr. 
Eliot rose to respond, the restraint of his 
manner, the force of his personality, and 
the depth of his devotion appealed to all 
present. ‘It was interesting to mark the 
almost constrained tones in which he 
began his reply, so much in contrast with 
the freer utterance of the gentlemen who 
had preceded him, and to observe the mild 
surprise in the faces of the listeners that a 
man of such stalwart and commanding 
appearance should have so quiet a delivery.” 

Dr. Eliot expressed his pleasure at meet- 
ing so many people whom he knew about. 
He might have initiated the International 
Council, but without the push of Dr. Car- 
penter and Mr. Bowie it would not have 
gone two inches, and now he had learned 
to rely upon Mr. Harrison also. After 
referring to Robinson of Leyden, Lindsey, 
Channing, Emerson, and Martineau, the 
speaker acknowledged his debt to those 
of a later generation. 


He himself had been 
' 
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largely brought up under Brooke Herford, 
who knew the fun of a cheerful religion. 
It was time to have done with denomina- 
tional anxieties, committing ourselves to 
the great truths and ideas in which we 
profoundly and fundamentally believe. 

On Sunday, April 11, Dr. Eliot preached 
morning and evening in St. Vincent Street 
Church, Glasgow, and in the afternoon took 
part in the induction of Rev. Arthur Scruton 
to the pastorate of Ross Street Church. 
In the Glasgow Herald, two days later, the 
following letter from Dr. Eliot appeared: 


Sir,—My attention has been called, during 
a very brief visit to Glasgow, to a leader 
in the Herald of April 10 on ‘Religion in 
the United States.’’ In the main the facts 
presented are_accurate and the inferences 
just, but there is one extraordinary state- 
ment to which I beg leave to take exception. 
It is declared that “the Church of Emerson 
and Channing is dying or dead.” Nothing 
could be more remote from the fact. It is 
indeed a small body, but, with the possible 
exception of the Christian Scientists, the 
Unitarian Church is proportionately the 
most rapidly growing Protestant communion 
in the United States. It numbers in its 
fellowship many of the most trusted leaders 
of the national life, including the President 
of the United States, the Chaplain of the 
United States Senate, the presidents of 
several of the great universities, the leading 
men of letters and of science, and an extraor- 
dinary number of men distinguished in 
the public service. It is a church not only 
of most honorable record, but of great 
present significance and usefulness. Its 
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Plain and Decorative Painting 
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Electric Fixtures 


JOHN MURRAY QUINBY 
206 Waverly Avenue, Newton, Mass. 
(Son of the late George W. Quinby, D.D.) 
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A SUMMER RESORT 
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Steam heat in every room, private 
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own life is vigorous and progressive, and | 
its principles of thought and conduct are} 
diffused and recognized in the life of almost 
all the Protestant communions. A  dis- 
tinguished visitor from Great Britain, who 
had opportunity while in America of hear- 
ing many of the leading preachers of all 
denominations, publicly declared ‘that in 
all his experience in American churches 
he had really heard but one message. That 
message was Channing’s. A great bishop 
of the Episcopal Church promptly answered: 
“That is true. We all preach Channing.” 
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“Scepticism gone Mad.” 


The Examiner, believing that ‘skepticism 


should not be a distinguishing trait of theo- 
logical students,”’ has this to say concerning 
the recent graduates of Union Seminary :— 


“The old First Presbyterian church, Fifth 
Avenue and Eleventh Street, Borough of 
Manhattan, New York, was witness to a 
strange scene on April 12; and the New York 
Presbytery, which had assembled there for 
its annual meeting, heard statements that 
caused grave misgivings among the delegates, 
and struck some of them dumb with amaze- 
ment. The occasion was the examination 
for license of a company of young men who 
are’ just completing their course in Union 
Seminary and desire to become pastors 
in the Presbyterian Church. These young 
men, as we have the report, denied boldly 
and unhesitatingly some of the fundamental 
doctrines and nearly everything for which 
the Presbyterian Church has long and 
tenaciously stood. 

Such an anomaly as this could not be 
found among the other learned professions, 
These young men were probably reared in 
Christian homes, trained to hold an exalted 


idea of the ministry, felt themselves “‘called”’ 
to preach the gospel of Christ, were given a 
college training, followed by a seminary 
course, at great outlay of time and money, 
that they might be thoroughly equipped for 
the greatest work in the world,—that of 
preaching the glorious gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Now, just as they are to grad- 
uate and enter upon their work, they appear 
before the body of men representing the 
church they are to serve, and whose ap- 
proval as to fitness they must have to secure 
a pastorate and deny the authenticity of 
the Scriptures, the divinity of Christ, the 
resurrection, miracles,—in fine, every truth 
for which the fathers of that old historic 
church have stood. While the case is not 
parallel, it would be startling, at least, if 
young men who had pursued a thorough 
course at a law college or in a medical school 
should appear before the committee of ex- 
aminers and deny the very things for which 
their special professions stand. 

It is not surprising that, notwithstanding 
the special pleading on the part of the 
“broader and more “ progressive” members, 
the Presbytery refused to put their sanction 
upon three of the young men, who were the 
most outspoken, and appointed a special 
committee “to examine them further in 
private as to what they really did believe.” 

Every one will agree, it seems to us, that 
scepticism should not be a distinguishing 
trait of theological students, and that when 
it goes as far as it had with these young men 
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OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 


Capital $1,500,000 


and Stockholders Liability, 
(April 28, 1909) $9,305,508.14 


Capital, Surplus, Undivided Profits | 


Surplus $5,500,000 


The safeguard of the depositor 


against possible loss 


The Temple Place Branch of this Company offers to women adequate and convenient 


banking facilities in the centre of the retail shopping district. 


Every effort is con- 


stantly made to render it easy and pleasant for them to transact business at this office 
and to this end the entire second floor is reserved for their use. 


MAIN OFFICE 
Court Street 


BRANCH OFFICE 
52 Temple Place 


it has reached the limit. We heartily ap- 
prove of the course pursued by the New 
York Presbytery. 


Cheering Activity. 


BY REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


One of the most cheering signs of the 
times in affairs denominational that have 
come to my knowledge is the forward move- 
ment of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Union of New York. Under the vigorous 
leadership of Mr. O. Ellery Edwards, Jr., 
it has done much and plans more. For 
example, at its March meeting it brought 
together the Sunday-school workers of the 
Unitarian, Universalist, and Liberal Friends 
denominations, at the ‘Teachers’ College 
Chapel of Columbia University. There 
were two sessions, afternoon and evening, 
with a supper between. Addresses were 
made by representatives of the three de- 
nominations, on most vital themes. ‘The 
next meeting of the Union has a programme 
sufficiently strenuous to make one gasp, 
especially if he has a part well along toward 
the end of it! But, when our New York 
friends come together, it is for work. 

Even more significant is the proposed 
union of the schools of the three denomina- 
tions in the use of the new series of graded 
lessons now preparing by the Sunday School 
Society. Before me lies a ‘‘Draft Report 
of the Joint Committee” of the three re- 
ligious bodies, which is to be submitted to 
the Union at its next session: It provides 
that the teachers in these various schools 
are to be brought together the first of each 
month, grade by grade, to prepare the lessons 
for the month, and to receive help in methods 
of presenting the material. These In- 
stitute Meetings are to be directly related 
to local Teachers’ Meetings in the various 
schools, on the one hand, and to the Quarterly 
Union Meetings of the whole body of work~- 
ers, on the other. 

The thoroughly systematic way in which 
all has been worked out promises excellent 
results. And in view of the newness of 
the graded plan, and of the union of three 
denominations in carrying it out, the whole 
scheme may perhaps be regarded as a new 
development in the Sunday-school world. 
As all the Unitarian, Universalist, and 
Liberal Friends Schools in the Metropolitan 
District have joined in the movement, 
there will be sufficient numbers to insure 
enthusiasm, and the wisdom and determina- 
tion already shown promise the best re- 
sults. On the whole, this movement con- 


stitutes so cheering a bit of news that I 
venture to tell it, hoping that I neither 
shock Mr. Edwards’ modesty; nor preju- 
dice the success of the plans thus wisely 
laid by premature announcement. 

Finally, the most encouraging feature 
of it is that, while our New York friends are 
thus taking the lead, the zeal they show is 
by no means confined to that locality. On 
every hand one hears rumblings of dis- 
content with present methods, and an eager 
longing that amounts to a determination 
that better things shall be. A mighty 
opportunity opens before us. The vital 
question is, Are we worthy? 


The New Universalist Building. 


The Universalist Leader gave last week a 
picture of the fine six-story building which 
is soon to furnish fitting headquarters for 
the publication and general church interests 
of that denomination, which means a prom- 
ise of practical equipment for still larger and 
better service. The announcements in the 
Universalist Leader are interesting. The 
new building, the erection of which has 
already begun, is located near the new busi- 
ness centre of Boston, on Boylston Street, 
directly back of the Arlington Street Church, 
and only a step from the Public Gardens, 
easy of access from all parts of the city and 
in the direct current of the city’s life. 

The new structure is being built from 
designs by Arthur F. Gray, architect, and 
will present a beautiful appearance from 
the street, ranking well with the many other 
new commercial buildings which are rapidly 
going up in this section of the city. It is 
promised that it shall be delivered by the rst 
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of September, so that in all probability the 
whole plant will be in working order by the 
1st of October or before. 

Within, the building will afford room for 
large store and business offices connected 
with the publications and general book in- 
terests, with special facilities for the gather- 
ing and displaying of Sunday-school instru- 
mentalities, 

On the same floor with the book rooms 
will be a beautiful and commodious hall for 
meetings of the ministers and organizations. 
There will also be provided comfortable rest 
rooms, writing rooms, and toilet facilities, so 
that out-of-town Universalists and _ their 
friends when visiting Boston can feel that 
practically they have the privileges of a club 
in which they have the right of membership. 

Still farther it is proposed to make the 
Publishing House the active agent of all 
people, representing them in a _ greater 
mail-order book, stationery, publication, and 
general church and Sunday-school supply 
business. 

One entire floor will be occupied by a suite 
of convenient editorial rooms, the fine 
offices of the National Women’s Missionary 
Association, the National Young People’s 
Christian Union, the Massachusetts State 
Convention and superintendent, and other 
church interests. 

Another floor will be devoted to the 
printing plant, and in addition there will be 
a large number of general offices to let, from 
which a comfortable income will be derived. 

It is through the Publishing House Cor- 
poration that the church is enabled to come 
into possession of such a fine property. The 
Universalist Publishing House is one of the 
most vital members of the church organiza- 
tion. It was organized over half a century 
ago, and generously endowed for those days 
by devoted friends of the Universalist 
Church, who saw that the most efficient mis- 
sionary to new people was the printed word, 
and who also recognized that the only way 
to secure organic unity of our forces was to 
bind them together with a common publica- 
tion which should create and foster common 
interests and cultivate a common missionary 
spirit. 


The Grace Chapel Fair. 
The annual fair at Grace Chapel, Green 
Harbor, will be held on August 4 and 5. 
All contributions will be greatly appreci- 
ated and should be sent to Mrs. Lizzie Petex- 
son, Green Harbor, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School. 


This is perhaps the right time of the year 
to call attention to the merits of the Mac- 
Duffie School for girls which is not only a 
Unitarian School, but.has a reputation of 
being an exceptionally good one. The 
school year, which will close in June, had 
thus far been happy and prosperous, and 
the outlook for continued growth and 
prosperity was never better than now. 

The parish committee of Unity Church 
has just assigned seats in the centre of the 
church on the broad isle to the girls of the 
MacDuffie School. These seats should be 
filled with Unitarian girls, and here they 
will hear able and inspiring sermons in an 
enthusiastic, thriving congregation, in one 
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of the most beautiful Unitarian churches 
in the country. 

The history and reputation of the school, 
together with its present corps of well- 
equipped teachers, are sufficient guarantee 
for the quality of education and training 
which are here offered. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Religious Education. 


The following paper on ‘Religious 
Education,” by Rev. George R. Dodson 
of St. Louis, Mo., will be found quite in- 
teresting. It is helpful to obtain new 
thoughts from different sources -on this 
vital subject. Mr. Dodson has very kindly 
placed the manuscript of his essay at my 
service. 


Education is of two kinds, that which 
supplies information and trains and develops 
the powers of body and mind, and that 
which shapes admirations and nourishes 
ideals. The one gives power and equip- 
ment, while the other, by determining the 
life-purpose, decides upon the end for 
which they shall be used. What boys and 
girls can do depends upon what they know, 
what they will do depends upon what they 
admire. It is knowledge that gives power, 
but it is the ideal that determines the 
direction of life. The aim of intellectual 
education is clear, accurate, and adequate 
ideas; that of moral and religious education 
is such an appreciation of values that the 
best things are prized most and other things 
estimated at their relative worth. Neither 
alone is sufficient, and we need a clearer 
appreciation of the fact that, however im- 
portant it is that children should acquire a 
knowledge of the objects and process of 
nature and of the events of history, it is 
still more important that they should be- 
come reverent, impartial, and devoted seek- 
ers after truth. The aim of moral and re- 
ligious education is not to acquaint young 
people with certain ideas and doctrines to 
be henceforth 


“Held as an infant’s hand 
Holds purposeless whatso is placed therein.” 


It is rather to develop in them the love 
of truth and to impledge them to the spirit 
of progress, so that with their greater oppor- 
tunities they shall go far beyond our achieve- 
ments, that they may always walk in the 
direction of the world’s progress and take 
their places in the front lines of the world’s 
work. Moral education aims to inspire 
loyalty to ideals which shall keep the young 
in the path of progress when they have 
passed beyond our love and care. It strives 
to bias them in the direction of the true, the 
noble, and the good, and to save them from 
vulgarity by developing in them good habits, 
high tastes, and a love of the best. 

And this moral education becomes re- 
ligious when young people are made to feel 
that loyalty to the beautiful ideals of a 
noble life, to the best self, is loyalty to 
God, to the divine life which wells up within 
our consciousness, when they are taught 
torealize that their native love of the true, 
the beautiful, and the good, and their sense 
that they are made for a life guided by these 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 


building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- — 


votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
fous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr, Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H 
Stearns. 


ideals, is simply the impulse offgrowth be- 
come conscious. To be religious means to 
appreciate the significance of moral “aspira- 
tion, to understand that our striving after 
perfection is the presence in us of the power 
which has lifted us above the animal realm 
and made us to be men, and which is now 
urging us to further heights. It is simply 
to conceive of our own life in the highest 
way; to know in our hearts that thé divine 
is only another name for the ideally, per- 
fectly human. The religious life, there- 
fore, far from being something unnatural, 
is our natural life in its higher ranges, in 
the development and exercise of its noblest 
and finest powers. And irreligion, in this 
view, means arrested development, in- 
completeness, a falling short of our full 
humanity. 

These conceptions guide the educational 
work of the Unitarian Church. In this 
work we solicit the active co-operation of 
all liberal parents. We ask and expect 
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it because the service we seek to render is 
of the highest order and even indispensable. 
The possession of health, wealth, and in- 
telligence is by no means sufficient to in- 
sure success and happiness. Countless 
young people who have these things make 
shipwreck of their careers because they ad- 
mire the wrong things, because they cherish 
a false conception of life, because they 
are without a noble purpose and a high ideal. 
Now to nourish the ideals which enno- 
ble human lives,. which are indispensable 
to real happiness and success, is precisely 
the function of the Sunday School and 
Church. Of course they cannot do this 
work alone; but, if properly supported and 
adequately conducted, they can _ greatly 
assist the home, which must always remain 
the main source of all that is best and noblest, 
finest, sweetest, and most ideal in this 
world. 

As to methods of instruction, it is generally 
well understood that ideals spread by con- 
tagion from life to life, and not by talking 
about them, by moralizing, or through 
catechisms or Biblical instruction. The 
main thing is the attitude and spirit of the 
teacher. If the one who instructs the 
children is filled with the spirit of good will, 
of love of truth, of admiration for the beau- 
tiful and noble, these high enthusiasms will 
pass over into the young lives, whatever be 
the: content of the lesson. If the teacher 
is without them, he may convey knowledge 
of facts, but he cannot teach religion. For 
religion which is a spirit of reverence, of 
trust, of hope, and love, is ‘‘catching’”’ and 
is never transmitted in any other way. 

There are no facts the mere knowledge of 
which develops that devotion to high pur- 
poses and ideal aims which is called here 
religion. Young people might conceivably 
know as much about the Bible and about 
Christian doctrines and history as a whole 
divinity faculty, and not necessarily be 
morally better for such encyclopedic knowl- 
edge. Religion is not a matter of knowledge 
of fact; it is a question of attitude, of the 
individual’s sense of values, of the ideals 
that give direction to his life. 

* * * : 

The concluding part of Mr.  Dodson’s 
paper will be given in the next number of 
the Register. Epwarp A, HorvTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Boston Federation. 


The annual meeting, held at All Souls’ 
Church, Roxbury, Mass., April 25, was one 
of the best meetings in the life of the Fed- 
eration, one hundred sixty-five delegates 
being accounted for. ; 

The reports of the committees and officers 
showed the Federation to be in splendid 
condition. 

Amendments to the Constitution were 
adopted, providing for a larger board of 
directors. 

A permanent committee for strengthen- 
ing and enlarging the Federation and the 
allied unions was appointed. 

It was voted to hold in December a gen- 
eral federation meeting, in place of the 
banquet. 
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An appropriation of $25 was voted for the 
support of the Friendly Service Committee. 
4 Delegates were appointed to represent the 
Boston Federation at the Conference of the 
South Middlesex Federation in Newton, 
May 2. 

The following officers were elected for 
1909-10: president, Mr. O. Arthur Mc- 
Murdie, Winkley Guild, Boston; vice-pres- 
ident, Mr. Herbert C. Beck, Roslindale; 
treasurer, Mr. John H. Babcock, 3d; secre- 
tary, Miss Harriet E. Underhill, All Souls’, 
Roxbury; and a director from each union. 

Rev. Frederic W. Perkins of Lynn and 
Rabbi Charles Fleischer of Boston addressed 
the meeting on the following topic, ‘‘ What 
is the Opportunity for Young People in the 
Church To-day ?”’ 


Contributions. 


Since last reported in this column the 
following sums have been contributed: For 
Bellingham: previously reported, $11; Bev- 
erly, Mass., $5; West Newton, Mass., $3.75; 
total, $19.75. For field work: previously 
reported, $47; Ann Arbor, Mich., $2.50; 
Cleveland, Ohio, $3; Lowell, Mass., $3; 
West Newton, Mass., $3.75; Stow, Mass., 
$2; total, $61.25. For Proctor: previously 
reported, $47; Beverly, Mass., $5; Chelms- 
ford, Mass., $5; West Newton, Mass., $3.75; 
total, $60.75. For Urbana: previously re- 
ported, $4; West Newton, Mass., $3.75; Pea- 
body, Mass., $2.50; total, $10.25. For the 
National Union: previously reported, $310.- 
50; Ann Arbor, Mich., $5; Ayer, Mass., $3; 
Bellingham, Wash., $1; Bernardston, Mass., 
$5; Billerica, Mass., $5; West Bridgewater, 
Mass., $2; Brockton, Mass., $10; Cambridge, 
Mass., $10; Carlisle, Mass., $2; Cohasset, 
Mass., $5; Concord, Mass., $15; Deerfield, 
Mass., $2; Channing Guild, Dorchester, Mass., 
$1; Christ Church Guild, Dorchester, 
Mass., $1; Lawrance Union, Dorchester, 
Mass., $20; Fitchburg, Mass., $2; Florence, 
Mass., $10; Franklin, N.H., $5; Gloucester, 
Mass., $5; Hamilton, Canada, $2; Houlton, 
Me., $3; Iowa City, Ia., $3; Miss Ella H. 
Jones, $5; Kalamazoo, Mich., $3; Lex- 
ington, Mass., $2; East Lexington, Mass., 
$2; Lowell, Mass., $2; Mendon, Mass., $2; 
Newton Centre, Mass., $10; West Newton, 


Business Notices. 


A WOMAN’S IDEA OF SUMMER COM- 
FORT.—To every woman, especially the woman who 
keeps house, the topic of summer comfort in the home is 
one of never-failing interest. This is particularly true 
where comfort in the kitchen is concerned, as it is in this 
one room that the most trying part of the work is done, 
such as cooking, baking, ironing, and heating water for 
wash-day purposes. Even in cool weather such work is 
not altogether welcome, but it becomes drudgery on days 
when the mercury is trying to jump through the top of 
the thermometer, aided by a hot stove that diffuses its al- 
most unbearable heat through the kitchen. 

But such days are past. With the New Perfection Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook Stove, kitchen drudgery becomes 
kitchen comfort; for this wonderful stove is so constructed 
that it not only produces quick results, but does it all 
without perceptibly raising the kitchen temperature. All 
this means real comfort to the woman who works in the 
kitchen, especially when considered with the added ad- 
vantages in the saving of time; in the doing away with all 
carrying of coal, wood, and ashes; in having astove that 
can be turned on or off, high or low, as required; and in 
not having to keep it lighted when not in use. Then 
there 1s the saving of fuel to be considered, and it is here 
also that the New Perfection excels. Although equipped 
with three burners, it has but one oil reservoir, thus reduc- 
jng three separate filling operations to one. Besides all 
this the “‘ New Perfection” is the only oil stove built with 
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acabinet top. Its commodious top shelf is particularly 
useful for warming plates and keeping food hot after it is 
cooked. In addition there are two drop shelves on which 
may be set the teapot or coffee pot and small cooking 
utensils. Also has two racks for holding towels. 

Altogether the ‘‘ New Perfection’ is a stove of won- 
derful utility. Its extremely handsome appearance sets 
off any kitchen to full advantage. It is superior to the 
hot coal range, no matter what the point of comparison 
may be—or whether regarded asa summer stove only or 
as a stove for year ’round use. Another household article 
of unusual convenience is the Rayo Lamp, a scientifically 
constructed lamp that will adorm any room—whether 
library, parlor, dining-room, or bedroom. The Rayo 
Lamp givesa mellow, steady light that does not tire the 
eyes. Itscentre draft burner of the latest design and its 
fine porcelain shade make ita lamp of combined useful- 
ness and beauty. 

The New Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook 
Stove and the Rayo Lamp constitute two household 
articles that will meet any woman’s idea of home com- 
fort. In the thousands of homes in which they are already 
used they are making things cheerful because of their 
absolute safety, great simplicity, and wonderful con- 


Marriages. 


In Brookfield, Mass., 28th ult., by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, Joel Rulon Bolshaw of Sturbridge, and Cora 
Eliza Boynton of Brookfield, Mass. 


ics Deaths. 


WHITMAN.—At Springfield, Mass., April 15, 1909, 
Elizabeth King Whitman, widow of Judge H.C. Whit- 
man of Cincinnati. Ohio, and daughter of Col. Samuel and 
Lydia Livermore King, in the 88th year of her age. 


Mrs. Whitman was born in Wilton, N.H., married early 
in life and wetit to Lancaster, Ohio, from which she and 
her husband moved to Cincinnati shortly before the 
Civil War. She wasan active member of the Unitarian 
Church, and interested in the public welfare of the city 
during her long residence in Cincinnati. 


NILES.—At Boston, April 30, 1909, Helen M. Plymp- 
ton, wife of Prof. William H. Niles. 

Mrs. William Harmon Niles died at the Hotel Ven- 
dome after a week’s illness. She was the daughter of Dr: 
Sylvanus Plympton, a prominent physician in Cambridge, 
In 1869 she married Professor Niles, who was later head 
of the department of geology at Wellesley College and is 
now professor emeritus of both Wellesley and the Insti- 
tute of Technology. She was always an active member 
of the Women’s Alliance of the First Parish Churchin 
Cambridge. Mrs. Niles is survived by her husband and 
two sisters, Mrs. H. G. Spaulding of Brookline and Mrs. 
Joshua Young of Winchester.—Boston Transcript. 


J. 8, WATERMAN & SONS. 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 
4 Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.’’ 


OUNG college professor, experienced speaker, 

wishes to supply pulpit for part of the summer. 
Best of references. Address Ph.D., care Christian 
Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


1YENTLEWOMAN, experienced in guardianship 

of motherless children, chaperonage of grown girls, 

and in household supervision, desires position in family. 

Social and business references. Address Chaperon, 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


aeons attending Anniversary Week in Boston 
will find clean, comfortable rooms at 422 Massachu- 
Select house. 


setts Avenue. Reasonable rates. 


are UNITARIANS will enjoy stopping 
with Miss Emma R. Ross at the Rossbenk, 169 
Beacon Street, Boston. Telephone Back Bay 21888. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers, 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 44 miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va 
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Mass., $10; Peabody, Mass., $7.50; Peter- 
boro, N.H., $5; Roslindale, Mass. (Unity 
Club), $2.50; Stow, Mass., $3; Syracuse, 
N.Y., $5; Toronto, Canada, $6; Tyngsboro, 
Mass., $5; Ware, Mass., $2; Waverley, 
Mass., $3; Westboro, Mass., $2; Yarmouth, 
Me., $3; total, $507.50. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


‘he Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel May 12 will be conducted by Rev. 
F. R. Sturtevant of Dorchester. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will.meet at 
25 Beacon Street, May 10, at Ir A.M. 
The Rev. W. C. Litchfield of Winthrop will 
preside. ‘There will be a debate on “Con- 
version v, National Development,’’ with 
the Rev. W. L. Meaker of West Somerville 
and A. W. Littlefield of Brookline as the 
leading disputants. The meeting is open 
to the public. 


A Ministers’ Conference on “Social Prob- 
lems and their Suggested Solutions’’ will 
be held under the Auspices of the Christian 
Socialist Fellowship, Rev. Eliot White, secre- 
tary, in the Parish hall of the Church of the 
Advent, Brimmer St., Boston, on Monday, 
May 17, to which all the clergy interested 
are invited. ‘There will be two sessions, at 
3 and 7.30 P.M,, with brief addresses and 
general discussion. 


The one hundred and twenty-eighth ses- 
sion of the South Middlesex Conference 
will be held in the Unitarian church at Arling- 
ton (Rey. Frederic Gill, minister) on Thurs- 
day, May 6. In the morning, after a de- 
votional service led by Rev. Grover George 
Mills of Watertown, addresses will be given 
by Rev. Charles W. Casson, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, and Rev. Elmer S. Forbes. In 
the afternoon the business session will be 
followed by an address on “Business, 
Politics, and Religion,’ by Rev. Edward 
Cummings of Boston. ‘The closing devo- 
tional service will be led by Rev. H. C. De 


Long. 
Churches. 


MariBoroucH, Mass.—Second Parish, 
Rev. Edward F. Hayward: Sunday, April 
25, was observed as Anniversary Day, 
the one hundred and third. A_ special 
sermon was preached by the pastor, and the 
new pulpit and pulpit furnishings were 
dedicated. A fine old mahogany pulpit, 
table, and sofa, long disused, have thus been 
brought to light, renovated, and installed, 
to the great improvement of the auditorium. 
The beautiful old lamps also have been 
restored to their original place on the pul- 
pit. In the evening a large congregation 
listened to a sermon by Rey. Lewis G. 
Wilson, while a specially trained chorus 
of young people furnished the music. This 
has been a good year with the church, an 
unusual interest having been shown in its 
services, ‘The Sunday-school has been 
flourishing under the management of its 
superintendent, Mr. D. Howard Fletcher. Mr. 
Fletcher's influence has been felt not only 
in his own church, but throughout the city. 
This has been the second season of a Sun- 
day-school Worker’s Union which he founded 
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and which has been a great success. It | April ue. Society in West Upton, Mass. . $30.00 
6. Society in Dover, N.H.. 5.50 
holds monthly meetings in the vestries of se Westminster Church, Providence, RI. 200.00 
the various Protestant churches, each Sun- 26. Society in Marshfield Hills, Mass. .. . 10.09 
ARE 3 3: 26. Hawes Society, South Boston, Mass. . 8.00 
day-school providing its own speaker and 27. Society’in Northfield, Mass. .......« 5.00 
a simple collation to follow the discussion a oe! ia tee Pa. Saeco ie 
of the address. The attendance has been 27. Society. in Dublin, N-H. ... 0.2.0... 5.00 
uniformly large, the addresses notably 27. Society in Hudson, Mass. .......... 5.00 
. a7. society in Ayer, Mass. . is... eee 15.00 
fine, and the interest great. Good has 27. Society in Littleton, N.H. ... 0... +. 12.63 
resulted, not only to the cause of religious 27. Society in Greenfield, Mass......... ro1.82 
Fy 5 - 27. Society in Carlisle, Mass. . 5.00 
education, but the friendly feeling among 27. Society in Beverly, Mass. . 140.00 
27. Society in West Bridzewater, “Mass... 25.00 

our churches has been promoted. aes ist Society in Newton West Newton), 
D * 3 ass. wghrel 1,600.00 
TORONTO, Canaba——First Unitarian Con- 27. First Society i in ‘Salem, “Mass.. ; 150.00 
gregation, Rev. Robert J. Hutcheon: This 27. — - eile Lake City, Utah bie 25.00 

7 ong f 27. ationa Alhance ranch, awes 
church has recently suffered the loss of two Society, South Boston, Mia<ouaaane ae 
of its best beloved members, Mr. A. V. 27. oe in RG Vt. Re Alc. 238.51 
= 28. Society in Farmington, Me... ....... 5.00 
Delaporte and his daughter, Mrs. E. D. 28. Society in Morgantown, W. Va. ..... 1.00 
‘Thompson. Mr. Delaporte was one of the 28. Society in Brookfield, Mass. ........ 25.00 
charter members of the society and had taken ae ens iC Cicer ae ae ner : sep 
an active part in its work for sixty-four years. : - Vee un ee ee “sibs 5.00 
L L bf s oi bs 26. OULS NUurc. hicago, 20.00 

He died in his ninety-first Sicels, leaving be- 28. Disciples School, Church of the Dis- 
hind him the memory of a life marked by ciples, Boston, Mass... .... : 50.00 
integrity, healthy-mindedness, and great] 3 Se eal Rarer rans 

kindliness of spirit. His daughter, Mrs. 28. Third Religious Society, Dorchester, 
Thompson, had been for many years the] society in’ Mariela, Ohio oe ae ghee 
secretary of the Post-office Mission, and had 28. Society in Stow, Vt. . 1.00 
made friends all over Canada by her un-| 2% Society in Millbury Blass. 2 1 gg 
usual devotion to the correspondence aris- * 28. pee in ee ae eae ied 10.00 
: 4s 28. Society in arrietta;, Mich.0.2 7.) sega. 1.00 
ing out of her position. She was eager both 28. Society in, Youngstown, hie stars ue 
in her own search for truth and in her mis- Bence in Belfast, an Aas cee 21.50 
S : 28. Society in Houlton es 45,00 

sionary efforts to share with others what 28) Nauonalll Atliance (Branch “Pileriea, 
had been helpful to herself. Both will be Mass. . ae 10.00 
very much missed by the whole congrega- 28. Society in Bolton, Mass. Eatae 


tion. Successful evening services have been 
carried on here for the last six months, and 
as a result of them seventeen new members 
united with the church on Easter Sunday. 
The family of the pastor will spend July and 
August in the British Isles and with this 
trip in view the Women’s Alliance presented 
Mrs. Hutcheon at their last meeting with a 
substantial purse of money. 


Personals. 


The First Parish in Dedham listened 
last Sunday to Dr. William Everett, who 
read from the original MS. a sermon dated 
23d October, 1814, and written by the 
(then) Rev. Edward Everett of Brattle 
Square. A statement having been put in 
circulation that Dr. William Everett’s 
health did not allow him to preach, he is 
desirous of having it corrected. 


On the Saturday of the Philadelphia Con- 
gress week in Philadelphia, Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte preached for Rabbi Berkowitz, and 
Rey. W. C. Gannett for Rabbi Krauskopf. 
On Sunday Mr. Gannett preached for Rev. 
Charles EK. St. John in the First Unitarian 
Church, and Rey. Charles G. Ames for the 
Unitarian Society in Germantown, of 
which Rey. Oscar B, Hawes is pastor. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 

Already acknowledged. . 4 Le 686.97 

Apr. 26. Second Society, Brookline, “Mass. .. 12.00 

26. Society in Redlands, Cal............ 20.00 

26. Society in Palo Alto, Galvin te ate 87.55 

26. Society in Fall River, Mass. ......). . 236.50 

26. Society in Melrose, Mass. .......... 25.00 

26. Society in Harvard, Mass. .......... 1.60 

26. Society in Walpole, Mass........... 25.00 

26. Society in Hyde Park, Mass......... 20.00 

26. Society in Reading, 5 7 a es 50.00 

26. Society i in Peterboro, N.H. aga 100.00 

26. Society in Sherborn, Mascwee) ee ys 5.00 

26. Society in Spokane, Wash........... 25.00 

26. Society in Harvard, Mass. ......... 32.80 

26. Society in Petersham, Mass. . 3.00 

26. A Friend. ... vdeo 369000 

26. First Parish in Dorchester, Mass. ... 1,600.00 

26. Society in Groton, Mass. ........... 54.00 

26. Society in Stoneham, Mass. . 10.00 


For 
Better 
Starching 


A teaspoonful of melted 
paraffine in hot starch gives 
a much better finish to linens 
than starch alone. 


Paraffine is wonderfully 
handy to have about the 
house — useful somewhere, 
somehow, from Monday to 
Saturday. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


is an admirable finish for uncarpeted 
floors. A little added to hot wash 
water loosens dirt from soiled clothes. 


Nothing seals a fruit jar or jelly 
glass sO sure as dipping the cap or 
cover, after closing, into hot Paraffine. 


Ask for our anti-stick Paraffine 
Paper Pad for ironing day. It keeps 
the sad-irons smooth. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are ased to give 
children” temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
ildren cared for in te f 
with the pons oftce private families in close relations 
pplications i icited from fam’'lies within fo. 1 
Boston, who will take children to board or yee ck a 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C.R. Eliot, Sec’y. hid H. ‘Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B, Field A 
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April 28. Society in Francestown, N.H. . $3.50 
28. Society in Newton Centre, Mass. . 25.00 
28. Society in Lynn, 221.30 
28. Society in Orange, N. in 58.65 
28. Society in Alameda, Cal. Z 70.00 
28. Society in Randolph, Mass. . i 36.20 
28. All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, “Mass. .. 264.90 
28. Society in Middleboro, Mass. . 50.00 
28. Channing Religious Spgety Newton, 

Mass 374.17 
29. Society i in “Atlanta, Gan 25.00 
29. Society in Davenport, Ta. . eriiats 25.00 
29. Society in Sioux City, Tae rs soc 12.00 
29. Unity Circle, Sioux City, Ia. . 10.00 
29. Society in Baltimore, Md. . 140.00 
29. Church of the Unity, Worcester, 
154.00 
29. Society i in “Middlesex, Vt. 13.00 
29. Society i in Erie, Pa. . oa ie es 10.00 
29. Society in Chelmsford, Mass. ....... 33-17 
29. Society i in Dallas, T 10.00 
2g. Society in F itchburg, es 259.50 
29. Society in Cohasset, Mass.. 65.00 
29. Society in Montclair, Wer, 15.00 
29. Society in Oklahoma City, Okla. . 5.10 
29. Society m Belfast, Me. .. 1.00 
29. Society in Westwood, Mass. . 4.00 
29. Society in Wollaston, Mass.. Reet 76.00 
29. First Society, Minneapolis, Minn. ate 50.00 
29. Society in Pembroke, Mass. 5.00 
29. Society in Rockland, Mass. . ne 25:00 
29. First Society, Quincy, Mass. . eta 145.87 
29. Society in Salem, Ohio............. 5.00 
29. Society in Ware, Mass.. Prt erat 10.00 
29. Society in Nantucket, Mass. 25.00 
29. Society in Berkeley, Cal... 5.00 
30. Society in Cincinnati, Ohio. . 50.00 
30. Society in Everett, Wash.. 10.00 
30. First Society in Buffalo, N.Y... 180.00 
30. Society n Seattle, Wash. . 25.00 
30. Society in Neponset, Mass. . 50.00 
30. Society n Montpelier, Vir hoe 2.00 
30. First Parish in Portland, Neacera 75.00 
30. Society in Winchendon, "Mass. «1... - 70.00 
30. Society i Hubbardston, Mass. . 10.00 
30. Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. Es 215.15 
30. Baader Church of liek Messiah, 
\ St. Louis, Mo. 5.71 
30. Society in Rochester, ‘NH. 5.00 
30. Society in Syracuse, N. Y 150.00 
30. Society in Brattleboro, Vi. 64.65 
30. Society n Burlington, Vt. 62.00 
30. Society in Manchester, NA... 50.00 
30. Society in Greeley, Cal. . 25.00 
30. Society in Norwell, Mass. 21.50 
30. Herbert C. Plass, New York, N.Y iva 1.00 
30. Society in Eastondale, Mass. . sts II.00 
30. Society in Westboro, Mass. .. . 5.00 
30. Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
Massie: 10.00 

30. Church of the Disciples, “Boston, 
Mass. . witty 950.85 
30. Society in “Shirley, Mass. . 25.00 
30. Society in East Bridgewater, “Mas: 5.00 
30. First Parish in Dedham, Mass. . 126.00 
30. Society in Pomona, Cal. 20.00 
30. First Society in Buffalo, 5.00 
30. Society in Lowell, Mass. .. 73.50 
30. Third Church, Chicago, Til. . 10.00 
30. Society in Wellesley Hills. Mas 77.50 
30. Society in Bar Harbor, 5.00 
30. Second Parish of Diontoten. Mas 472-79 
30. Society in Harvard, Mass. ..... bes 5.00 
30. First Church, Wilton Centre, NE. 25.00 
30. Society in Windsor, Vite, 10.00 
30. Mrs. Henry S. Grew. Boston, “Mass. 100.00 
30. Society in Kingston, Mass. ... 50.00 
30. First Parish, West Roxbury, Mass. . 50.00 
30. Society in Washington, D.C. ae 500.00 
30. First Society, San a Cal. _ 400.00 
30. Society in Troy, N.Y.. . gt 25.00 
30. Society in Dighton, Mass. . is 10.00 
30. Society m Yarmouth, Me. .......... 10,00 
30. Society in Manchester, Mass. ....... 10,00 
30. Society in Winchendon, Mass. ...... 6.00 
30. Western Unitarian Conference ..... 5.00 
30. Society in Ellsworth, Me. ....... I.00 
30. Society in Passaic, Tee aE Cre 10.00 
30. First Parish, Portland, Me. ......... 25.00 
30. Society in Salem, Ore. .. 10.00 
30. Society in Los Angeles, Cal. 5.00 
$03,830.11 


Francis H. LIncoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions ‘re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society from April 24 to April 39, inclusive :— 


April 26. Pomona, fal gibundar schon) avelaads $7 BS500 
26. Greenfield, , Sunday-school 20.00 
26. Santa Mos etonday-Echool ‘ 5.00 
26. Alameda, Cal., Sunday-school 5.50 
26. Charleston, S. io Sunday-~ “school . 5.00 
26. Santa Barbara, Cal., Sunday-school 10.00 
26. Wayland, Mass., Church. . : 27.45 
26. Fairhaven Church. . 100.00 
26. Bolton, , Sunday-schoo iS 5.25 
26. Sherborn, , Sunda yabod 2.00 
26. webs, Mass., Churc = 29.03 
26. Revere, Mass Sunday-school oe 2.00 
26. Fall River, unda y-s r 5.00 
26. Marshfield Hills, Mass., Sunday-school . 1.00 | 

10.00 


26. Redlands, Cal.,'Sunday-school ........ 
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April 26. Ashby, Mass., Church ............... $6.00 
a7 roy;,NAY.., Sunday-school Wietiny sts» sae 5.00. 
27. Belfast, Me. -, Sunday-school .......... 5.00 
27. Framingham, Mass., Church . 4 5.00 
27. Framingham, Mass., Sunday-school 3.00 
27. Bangor, Me. ; Sunday-sch ool . 3.00 
27. Milford, N. ‘H., Sunday-school . 2.00 
27. Ithaca, N. Ye, Sunday-school. . boom fe ROO 
27. Boston, Jamaica Plain, Church | «+ 25,00 
27. Waverley, Mass., Sunday-school, addi- 

ditional on B50) ieee niererehe oe, 2.00. 
27. Evanston, Ill Sunday- school ...... Sse ROO 
28. Somerville, Mass., First et © Re oe cd ea SLOO. 
28. Melrose, Mass., Sunday-school . 10.00 
28. Mendon, Mass., , Sunday-school . 5.00 
28. Sterling, Mass.. , Sunday-school . 5.00 
28. Newton, Mass., Channing Church - 15.00 
28. Newton, West, "Mass. , Sunday-school . «. 50.00 
29. Philadelphia (Germantown), 1 Pa., Sun- 

day-school . .. Rn akes 3: BAcOO: 
29. Geneseo, Ill., Sunday-school . 5.00 
29. Natick, South, Mass., Sunday-school. 5.00 
29. Exeter, N.H., *Sund day-school .......... 5.00 
20. Brattleboro VE, Sunday-school ....... 3.00 
29. Woburn, ass.,. Church . 20.00 
30. Brewster, Mass., Sunday-school 5.00 
30. A Friend. . 5.00 
30. Hartford, Conn., ‘Sunday-school. . 5.00 
30. Houlton, "Me., Sunday-school So ie) 
30. Boston, South, Sunday-school . 15.00 


RicHAarRD C. HumpnHreEys, Treasurer. 


Free Religious Association Convention. 


The annual convention of the Free 
Religious Association will be held at Ford 
Hall on Friday in Anniversary Week, May 
28. In recognition of the Darwin Cen- 
tennial, the morning session will be devoted 
to “The Influence of the Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion on Religious Thought,” with addresses 
by Col. T. W. Higginson, Prof. Nathaniel 
Schmidt, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, William 
M. Salter, Edwin D. Mead, and others. The 
general theme at the Festival in the after- 
noon will be ‘The Brotherhood of Peoples,” 
with addresses by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Rev. J. I. Sunderland, Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, 
and others. 


A Study of Ministers’ Salaries. 


The Home Herald of Chicago has done a 
good service in ascertaining by correspon- 
dence with several hundred ministers in 
every State and Territory how much time 
and money they put into their professional 
training, and how their salaries compare 
with the remuneration of other professional 
men. Eleven denominations are represented, 
and about ten per cent. of the ministers who 
replied are Congregationalists. It is grati- 
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fying to find that fifty-eight per cent. were 
graduates of both college and seminary, and 
only twelve per cent. had only as much , 
training as an academy affords. More of 
the younger than of the older men are 
thoroughly educated. An approximate aver- 
age outlay for professional training is $2,500. 
Concerning the salaries, this is the showing: 


PouSCOsaNIG OVETiy iewel es sus eae ao + 2 percent. 
$2O00 tOiG3 SOOM ek ss ek eee eee 5 per cent. 
Surisooto; $2ioookwe chs, Addie SlZLA\k « Io per cent. 
BEsSOO LOO L SOON ia Su ljecay yc) yobs avon words i 31 per cent. 
P5OO THSOCO aE ne sh ae cn eh ee 38 per cent. 
$275 (OV SSO Rae a ea ee ere ne 4 per cent. 


All but twelve per cent. say that their 
salary is paid promptly, and almost every 
one frankly, but uncomplainingly, admits 
that most of the doctors and lawyers in their 
respective communities have far larger in- 
comes than their own. Some say that even 
clerks receive more. The average salary of 
the whole number is found to be about 
$825. A significant fact is that seventeen 
per cent. of the men addressed could not be 
located, although the letters were sent to the 
places which their latest church year-books 
assigned to them. ‘The revelations of such 
a careful inquiry as this will stimulate 
laymen to ask whether their own pastors are 
fairly compensated.—The Congregationalist. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Miss Ella T, Burgess will speak on “ Sun- 
day-school Entertainments’’ at the Tucker- 
man School, Saturday, May 8, at 10.30. 

The Thursday lecture on May 13 will be 
given by Mrs: Auretta Roys Aldrich, on “ Life 
and How to Live it.” 


important typographical 
this week in Dr. Hale’s ‘Good 
News” column on another page. For 
“Neacocks”’ read ‘‘beavers,’’ for ‘‘climbs’’ 


read ‘‘divides.” 


Some errors 


occur 


The meetings of the Philadelphia Congress 
of the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals were successful beyond all anticipa- 
tion, The attendance varied from four 
hundred to twelve hundred, and over a 
thousand memberships were paid for. ‘The 
proceedings will appear later in a volume. 
We hope next week to give in detail some 
account of the various sessions. 


best. 


what 


The Pope Nemo Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 

You can be even surer of that to-day. 

In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in any Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 

flittle machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. 

Kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope eeafacturing Co. 


But write and tell us just 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantrics. 


_ “What is a cannibal?” asked the teacher. 
“Cannibal is two brothers who killed each 
other in the Bible.” 


“What happens when a man’s tempera- 
ture goes down as far as it can go?” ‘““He 
has cold feet, ma’am.’’ 


“What is heresy?’ ‘Heresy is derived 
from the Latin word, haero—‘to stick.’ 
It means to have an opinion and stick to 
sheet 

“A bookworm,” said papa, “is a per- 
son who would rather read than eat, or it 
is a worm that would rather eat than read.” 
Indianapolis Journal. 


Teacher: “Now, Johnny, you may close 
your geography and tell us what a bluff is.” 
Johnny: “Oh, it’s what to try when you 
don’t have no Juck.”’ 


A little girl’s father had a round bald 
spot. Kissing him at bedtime, she said: 
“Stoop down, popsy. I want to kiss the 
place where the lining shows.” 


“What is the meaning of the word ‘luke- 
warm’? asked the teacher. ‘Johnny 
Cumso, you may answer.’ “Water is 
lukewarm when it looks warm and isn’t.” 


A lady, passing along the street, one frosty 
morning, saw a little fellow scattering salt 
upon the pavement for the purpose of melt- 
ing the ice. ‘‘Well, I’m sure,” said the 
lady, ‘‘that’s real benevolence.” ‘Oh, no, 
ma’am,”’ he replied, ‘‘it ain’t, it’s salt.” 


” 


“Now, little boys, can you tell me,” said 
a Columbus teacher, ‘‘what the effect of 
tobacco is upon the system?’ Little Billy, 
who has wrestled with his first chew, promptly 
held up his hand. ‘‘Well, Billy, what is the 
effect?” ‘“Makes ye wisht ye wuz dead!” 


During a dictation lesson: a schoolmaster 
read out the following sentence: ‘‘His 
choler rose to such a height that passion 
well-nigh choked him.” On _ correcting 
the exercises, he found to his amusement 
that one little fellow had rendered the sen- 
tence as follows: ‘‘His collar rose to such 
a height that fashion well-nigh choked him.’’ 


A school inspector asked the class the 
question, ‘“‘What is a statesman?” After 
a little hesitation one of the boys stood up 
and answered, ‘‘One who makes speeches.”’ 
“Not bad,” said the inspector, smiling 
encouragingly, ‘‘but not quite right. For 
instance, I make speeches, but am not a 
statesman.’ Another moment’s hesitation 
and then the boy said, ‘‘One who makes 
good speeches.” 


Fraulein Braune had studied her English 
grammar carefully. ‘‘Ach, yes, I shall re- 
member,’”’ she said. ‘This window above 
the door is the transom, and you call this a 
register? Yes, I shall learn that name.” 
Not long after the dignified little German 
lady astonished some visitors by asserting, 
“Oh, no, I have not found this country cold. 
I have been very comfortable. I sit all day 
with my feet over the transom.” 


Two boys were discussing what sign it 
was when the cuckoo is heard for the first 
time in the year. One said it was a sign 
of getting married. The schoolmaster 
overhearing them, said, ‘That cannot be 
true, James, as I have heard it many times 
and I am not married yet.” He then spoke 
to a boy who was always ready in answering 
questions and said, ‘Now, Bob, can you 
tell me what sign it is when you hear the 
cuckoo?’ ‘‘Please, sir,” said Bob, jump- 
ing to his feet, ‘‘it’s a sign you’re not deaf.” 
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51 WASHINGTON 'SE 
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DURABLE RUGS 


Old Carpets. 


The noveity rugs that WE weave from old 
carpets are said to be the best made anywhere. 
March orders filled promptly. 


Write for further particulars. 
>» LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


CAMP PEQUOIC 


GREAT CHEBEAGUE ISLAND 
CASCO BAY, OFF PORTLAND, MAINE 


Boys’ Summer Camp of Physical Educa- 
tion, Baseball, Yachting, Motoring, Row- 
ing, Fishing, Tennis, Tether Ball, Swim- 
ming, Hiking, Cross Country Running, 
Dancing, Boxing, Archery, Manual Train- 


ing. Boys, rr to 16; Undergraduates, 16 
to 21. 


Rev. C. L. BALL, Unitarian 
Athol, Mass. 


RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


227. What is it to be a Liberal in Religion? 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


Charitableness of opinion, convicti inci 

ti : ion, Co on of principle, 
a receptive attitude of mind, sincerity in mehece, of 
faith, are all essential elements, 


228. The Story of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
By JosEPH May, D.D. 


Is the physical and earthly resurrecti 
t S B ct 
mythical or historical ? a 


229. The Wonderful Hope. 


By CHARLEs F. Dog, D.D. 
. Like love, honor, truth, the hope of i i 
instead of being an uncertain and tenuous hee eee 


belongs in the same class with the i 
. . m 
facts whieh constitute life. “veil gente = 


The above tracts will be sent 
address upon request. 
number only, not by title. 


Sree to any 
Please order by 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


(28) [May 6 1909 


KIDDER, PEABODY & 60, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LID. 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


Miss Kimba!l’s School for Girls 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


23d year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Scholarships, Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent 
home if needed. Illustrated booklet. 
FOR 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL goys 


Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes. 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa ttsr B. Gace, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian Schoo! where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


. ++ PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


